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ASNEDA A 


On Friday evening, May 22, President James P. Baxter 3rd of Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass., was speaker at a joint dinner of the Canadian 
Historical Association and the Canadian Political Science Association. President 
Baxter’s subject was “Canada in Anglo-American Relations.” His paper dealt 
with the difficult period in the relations between the United States, on the one hand, 
and Canada and Great Britain, on the other, which occurred during the 1860's. 
In the discussion of this topic, and by frequent references to the contemporary 
situation, President Baxter made clear his belief in an underlying basis of agree- 
ment amongst the people of the United States, Great Britain, and Canada which 
has led them to resolve their difficulties and eventually to make common cause 
with one another. 

President Baxter’s address was delivered from notes, and it was his intention 
to make these notes the basis of a paper for this volume of the Canadian His- 
torical Association Report. Following his return to Williamstown, however, he 
was called to Washington, and certain duties which he has undertaken for the 
United States Government since that time have made it impossible for him to 
write the paper. While members of the Association will regret the necessity of 
doing without the text of his address, they will fully appreciate the circumstances, 
and will offer their good wishes to President Baxter in the important work which 
he has undertaken for his Government. 


LES HISTORIENS D’HIER ET L’HISTOIRE D’AUJOURD’HUI 


Presidential Address by Gustave Lancror 
Public Archives of Canada 


AU cours de son passé quatre fois séculaire, le Canada a connu successive- 
ment trois grandes périodes: l’indigène, la française et la britannique. 
Au long de cette route se rencontrent de multiples phases qu'il suffit 
d'indiquer par des désignations qui les caractérisent : exploration, colonisa- 
üon et guerres ; croissance de la population, du commerce et de l’agriculture ; 
conquête militaire et arrivée des loyalistes; luttes constitutionnelles, 
expansion commerciale et confédération ; progression économique et démo- 
graphique, évolution nationale et indépendance internationale dans la 
communauté des nations britanniques. 

Or, par une singulière faveur, cette histoire d’un passé captivant, possède 
des archives pratiquement intégrales, qui nous permettent de suivre, avec 
ses multiples épisodes, la lente transformation d’une colonie féodale en un 
État international. Des matériaux de ce remarquable passé, quel parti ont 
tiré les historiens et que nous ont-ils légué à lire et à consulter? A cette 
question la présente étude se propose de répondre. 

De fait, l’historiographie canadienne remonte fort loin, presqu’aussi loin 
que notre passé lui-même. En effet, on peut la dater de 1557, avec Les 
Singularitez de la France antarctique d'André Thévet, qui avait connu 
Cartier et ses compagnons. Bientôt traduits en anglais ces premiers chapi- 
tres de l’histoire canadienne ne sont naturellement que de brèves descrip- 
tions du pays teintées d’exagération. 

En tout cas, dès 1609, à peine cinq ans après la fondation de l’Acadie, 
Marc Lescarbot publie à Paris, l'Histoire de la Nouvelle France. C’est un 
ouvrage d'une grande richesse documentaire, indispensable pour la période 
des débuts, où le témoin des événements se double d’un observateur 
perspicace avec des idées pratiques et profondes. Et c’est une véritable 
histoire, où l’auteur fait métier d’historien en indiquant les sources où il 
a puisé et en les soumettant à une critique judicieuse, tout en maniant une 
plume facile, précise et vigoureuse. 

À ces débuts hâtifs succèdent deux compilations. La première en 
hollandais par Jean de Laet en 1625, traduite en français en 1640, contient 
sous le titre l'Histoire du Nouveau monde ou Description des Indes Occi- 
dentales toute une partie consacrée a la Nouvelle-France. Le second 
ouvrage, l’Historia Canadensis, du P. Du Creux, publié en latin en 1644, 
n'est qu’un simple résumé des Relations des Jésuites avec des renseigne- 
ments additionnels fournis par des missionnaires de retour du Canada. A 
la date probable de 1699, se rencontre une autre compilation beaucoup plus 
complète, sous ce titre interminable: Mercure de la Nouvelle France ou 
Abrégé de tout ce qui s’y est passé depuis que les Français l’ont découverte. 

Le premier ouvrage, qui mérite de porter ce titre, c’est l'Histoire de 
l'Amérique septentrionale, de Bacqueville de La Potherie qui va jusqu’à 
1701, mais qui ne sortit des presses qu’en 1716. C’est une narration assez 
vague quand elle raconte le passé, mais beaucoup plus solide quand elle 
décrit le présent, car l’auteur, officier de carrière, séjourna plusieurs années 
au Canada. On peut noter qu’il devance Charlevoix et Bancroft en 
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recueillant auprès des anciens colons et des chefs sauvages tous les 
renseignements qu’il put trouver. 

Enfin, en 1744, l'Histoire et description générale de la Nouvelle-France 
avec le Journal historique fait par ordre du roi dans l'A mérique septentrio- 
nale, par le père Charlevoix, présente au public le premier ouvrage qui 
soit une véritable histoire. S'arrêtant à 1725, c'est une œuvre remarquable 
par sa documentation et sa technique, si bien qu’elle mérite même l'admira- 
tion de la critique moderne. Charlevoix utilise à fond les ouvrages anté- 
rieurs, de même que les sources manuscrites des archives. Il donne même 
une bibliographie critique des auteurs consultés. Accordant peut-être trop 
d'espace et d'importance à la vie religieuse de la colonie, l'Histoire de la 
Nouvelle-France reste le meilleur ouvrage du régime français et Charlevoix 
mérite complètement le titre de fondateur de l’histoire canadienne. 

Un an après la publication des trois volumes de Charlevoix, éclate la 
guerre de la Succession d'Autriche et le champ de l’histoire canadienne reste 
en friche pendant près d’un siècle, à l'exception de deux publications de 
seconde importance. La première, c’est À Geographical History of Nova 
Scotia, qui voit le jour anonymement à Londres en 1749. Quoique 
restreint à la Nouvelle-Ecosse, l’opuscule mérite une mention, parce qu'il 
est, en somme, la première histoire du Canada en anglais. Puisant 
abondamment dans Charlevoix, il apporte certaines additions documentaires 
avec quelques modestes observations de l’auteur. 

La seconde publication porte le titre général de: The Natural and Civil 
History of the French Dominions in North and South America. Imprimée 
à Londres en 1760 par Thomas Jefferys, elle consacre sa première partie au 
Canada. C’est une compilation qui s'applique longuement à la description 
du pays et des mœurs indigènes. Quant à la partie strictement historique, 
elle se limite presque uniquement aux guerres anglo-françaises. 

Durant les quarante années qui suivent, le peuple canadien est trop 
occupé à faire l’histoire pour l'écrire. Ce n’est qu'en 1804, que se renoue 
la chaîne historique. Encore une fois, c’est Londres qui fournit le nouveau 
chainon: The History of Canada From Its First Discovery, dû à la plume 
de George Heriot. L'intention de l’auteur vaut mieux que l'exécution. 
Car Heriot se contenta de résumer Charlevoix et La Hontan, presqu’- 
exclusivement et n’alla pas plus loin. Laissé ensuite à ses propres forces, 
il abandonna la tâche et le second volume ne fut même pas écrit. 

Il convient sans doute de signaler le premier ouvrage d'importance sur 
les provinces maritimes: An Account of Prince Edward Island, publié à 
Londres en 1806 par John Stewart, qui fut député et président de la 
législature provinciale. Cette étude géographique, économique et historique 
offre une matière abondante et documentée, exposée de façon intéressante. 

Dans le Bas-Canada, William Smith continue le mouvement historique 
avec une History of Canada en deux volumes, qui vont des origines a 
l'année 1791. L'ouvrage ne fut publié qu'en 1826, mais avec la date de 
1815. Des débuts à 1725, c'est un simple sommaire de Charlevoix avec des 
renseignements additionnels. De 1725 à la guerre de Sept Ans, la narration 
est Squelettique—trente pages pour trente années d’histoire—mais elle 
devient très abondante pour cette guerre. Après la conquête, le texte con- 
Siste Surtout en reproductions interminables de nombreux documents. Il 


faut noter que l'ouvrage de Smith est la première histoire canadienne 
rédigée et imprimée au Canada. 
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En 1829, c'est la Nouvelle-Écosse qui débute à son tour dans le domaine 
historique avec l'ouvrage de Thomas Chandler Haliburton: An Historical 
and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia. Quoiqu'il se réduise à un résumé 
chronologique après 1763, l’œuvre se recommande par une connaissance 
critique des auteurs antérieurs anglais et français, et par une documentation 
aussi sérieuse que possible à cette époque. C’est une contribution d’excel- 
lente qualité. 

Du côté de la langue française, c’est seulement en 1832 à François 
Joseph Perrault que revient la double distinction d’être le premier 
Canadien français et le premier auteur né au Canada, qui ait écrit une 
histoire du pays. Début fort modeste, d’ailleurs, car son Abrégé de l'histoire 
du Canada est avant tout un manuel pour les écoles. Cependant, cet 
opuscule mérite qu'on s’y arrête, parce que l’auteur apporte souvent un 
témoignage contemporain. De plus, la narration qui va de 1791 à 1836, 
couvre un domaine encore inexploré. Enfin, le texte contient de nombreu- 
ses pièces documentaires. C’est donc beaucoup plus qu'un simple livre de 
classe. 

Mais réellement, c’est à Michel Bibaud que doit revenir le titre de 
premier historien de langue française. Son Histoire du Canada voit le jour 
en 1837. Son ouvrage n'apporte rien de neuf, mais pour les années qui 
vont de 1800 à 1837, c’est un témoin oculaire. Insoucieux de critique, il 
ne sait pas assimiler ses matériaux. Avec cela, son style manque de pré- 
cision et de souplesse. Mais son effort conscientieux ne reste cependant 
pas sans mérite. 

Enfin, en 1845, la critique peut saluer en François-Xavier Garneau 
le fondateur de l’histoire scientifique au Canada. Garneau, qui a 
vécu plusieurs années à Londres, se caractérise par une remarquable largeur 
d'horizon et de pensée. Il a lu les maîtres de l’histoire française, surtout 
Guizot et Thierry. Il voit en l’histoire ‘“‘une science analytique rigoureuse” 
qui doit appliquer “une critique sévère” dans le choix des matériaux. Aïnsi 
documenté, l'écrivain se doit d’être “éclairé, indépendant et véridique.” 
En plus de sa formation technique, Garneau a eu le bénéfice de sources 
manuscCrites inconnues de ses prédécesseurs. Enfin, il sait ordonner sa 
matière, et son style, s’il manque de couleur, se distingue par une préci- 
sion, une clarté et une force de haute qualité. L’Histoire de Garneau, qui 
va des origines à 1841, reste un des chefs-d'œuvre historiques du dix- 
neuvième siècle. 

Dans une sphère plus restreinte, se range l’History of the Late Province 
of Lower Canada, de Robert Christie qui couvre la période 1791-1841. 
Quoique souvent gâté par une disposition fautive et une composition lourde, 
cet ouvrage fournit pourtant une riche documentation, qui se double de la 
connaissance personnelle des événements que possède l’auteur. Aussi 
demeure-t-il indispensable pour l’étude, surtout politique, de cette période. 

Il suffit de mentionner pour mémoire seulement The History of Canada, 
de John McMullen, de 1855. Elle laisse à désirer sous plusieurs rapports; 
son principal mérite est que, couvrant un domaine encore inexploré, elle 
s'étend jusqu'à l’année 1855. Quant au Cours d'histoire du Canada de 
Vabbé Ferland qui parait en 1861, c’est un ouvrage de forte documentation 
et d’agréable lecture, qui ne dépasse pas le régime français, mais qui 
demeure un ouvrage fondamental pour cette période. Avec Beamish 
Murdock, dans A History of Nova Scotia, qui date de 1865, c’est moins 
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une narration historique que des annales chronologiques que le lecteur a 
en main, mais la matière vaut par son abondance et sa documentation. 

Dans une sphère également restreinte, l'History of the Island of Cape 
Breton de Richard Brown, qui s’arrête en 1861, doit se compter parmi les 
bons ouvrages historiques. L'auteur a utilisé les meilleures sources manu- 
scrites et rédigé une histoire remarquable de substance et de qualité. 

Pour la première fois, en 1872, un Ontarien de naissance, William 
Canniff, offre au public une History of the Province of Ontario, qui finit 
avec l’année 1841. Travail substantiel basé sur une sérieuse documentation 
par un contemporain, l'ouvrage, quoique surchargé de longues citations, de 
documents et de chapitres hétérogènes, garde même de nos jours une 
valeur incontestable de précieuse information. 

L’année suivante, un Ecossais d’Halifax, Duncan Campbell, fait 
imprimer a Montréal une histoire de sa province, des débuts a 1873, sous 
le titre: Nova Scotia in its Historical, Mercantile and Industrial Relations. 
Sous ce déguisement, le lecteur se trouve en présence d’une bonne narration, 
résumant l’essentiel des faits, mais alourdie de citations trop copieuses. A 
partir de 1749, le texte présente une documentation de premiére main, 
mélée a des matériaux hétérogénes. Deux ans plus tard, Campbell mettait 
au jour une History of Prince Edward Island, qui va de 1763 à 1875. 
Puisé aux sources originales, aussi bien que dans les publications anté- 
rieures, ce deuxième ouvrage est mieux composé et mieux écrit sous sa 
forme plus ramassée. 

Quant à l’History of Acadia, publiée en 1879, par James Hannay, elle 
commence avec Cabot et finit en 1763. C’est une honnête narration au 
courant des matériaux imprimés, mais qui manque de sens critique et ne 
couvre pratiquement que le côté militaire du passé acadien. 

En 1880, le Manitoba fait sa première apparition dans la sphère his- 
torique avec l'History of Manitoba, par Donald Gunn, qui a écrit les chapi- 
‘tres qui vont des débuts à l’année 1836 et Charles R. Tuttle, qui est l’auteur 
de la narration qui se poursuit jusqu’en 1871. C’est un travail d'amateurs, 
ot. Tuttle manque d’objectivité, mais où Gunn apporte les renseignements 
d’un témoin des événements, 

Dans son History of Canada under the French Régime, a la date de 
1881, H. H. Miles a généralement justifié son ambition d’étre exact et 
impartial. Mais esclave de la chronologie, il ne sait ni distribuer sa matiére 
ni se garder de détails prolixes, et c’est ainsi qu’il consacre un tiers de son 
volume a la seule guerre de Sept Ans. Son deuxiéme volume sur le régime 
anglais resta dans ses cartons. 

_De 1882 a 1884, Benjamin Sulte réussit à publier six volumes d’une 
Histoire des Canadiens-Français, 1608-1880. Cet ouvrage n’est pas réelle- 
ment une histoire : c'est “un album” de la famille canadienne, où sont 
relatés pêle-mêle les événements historiques et les faits sociologiques. 
C’est une mine d’information, basée sur une documentation souvent inédite, 
parfois mal présentée par un écrivain inégal, mais hardi et véridique. 

En 1884, le révérend W. H. Withrow terminait 4 Popular History of 
the Dominion of Canada from the Discovery of America to the Present 
Time. Histoire populaire, elle se contente d’une relation superficielle des 
événements. Cependant, elle couvre assez bien son domaine, fait preuve 
d’objectivité et se lit facilement. 


En 1887, sort de l’usine historique de Hubert Howe Bancroft, une 
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History of British Columbia, allant des découvertes espagnoles à l’année 
1886. Ecrit dans un style détestable, l'ouvrage est basé sur une vaste 
documentation imprimée et manuscrite, augmentée des réminiscences 
sténographiées de nombreux pionniers. Il contient une masse énorme de 
matériaux, les uns insignifiants mêlés à d’autres très importants. 

Avec À Short History of the Canadian People par George Bryce, à la 
date de 1887, se fait jour une nouvelle conception. S’inspirant de John 
Richard Green, l’auteur répudie a la fois la “drum and trumpet history” 
et le “mere record of faction fights.” Ni militaire, ni politique, cette histoire 
sociale avant la lettre, Bryce ne l’a pas écrite. A l’aide des sources 
imprimées, il a produit un livre bourré de renseignements. Mais coupées 
de notes biographiques et de détails superflus, c’est plutôt une série d’études 
distinctes. Il y manque la coordination et le synchronisme nécessaires 
qui permettent de suivre l’évolution du pays. Ce qui n'empêche pas 
l'ouvrage de posséder un fonds dynamique qui garde encore une véritable 
valeur. 

En 1889, avec Une Colonie féodale en Amérique, L’Acadie, un Frangais, 
Rameau de Saint-Pére, apporte une importante contribution à l’histoire 
acadienne pour la période de 1604 a 1881. C’est l'ouvrage le plus complet 
et le plus documenté d’une plume francaise qui utilise Akins, Murdock et 
les sources du British Museum. 

Liannée 1894 offre au public une History of British Columbia, par 
Alexander Begg, allant du voyage de Cook à l’année 1894, mais, de fait, 
c'est moins une histoire que des annales chronologiques. Cependant, la 
matière est abondante et intéressante. L'année suivante, le même auteur 
fait imprimer une History of the North-West qui commence avec les 
Islandais et finit en 1894. Ce nouvel ouvrage, qui embrasse aussi le Mani- 
toba, présente une narration substantielle avec le témoignage d’un con- 
temporain, mais prolixe et surchargée de longues citations. 

À cause du nom de l’auteur, on ne saurait passer sous silence A History 
0f Canada, du poète Charles G. D. Roberts, publiée en 1897. C’est simple- 
ment un récit à grands traits du passé canadien. Laissant des vides 
nombreux, il glisse, de plus, sans les éclairer sur nombre d'événements. 
L'ouvrage vaut par le style qui est alerte, vivant et imagé. 

L'année 1898 voit se compléter après onze ans de labeur le magnum 
opus individuel, du moins, quant au nombre de volumes, de l’historio- 
graphie canadienne. William Kingsford met au jour, en dix forts volumes, 
une History of Canada qui s'arrête à l’Acte d’union. Malheureusement, 
l’auteur pèche du côté critique et style. Sa documentation accuse de 
nombreuses faiblesses et il a négligé le champ sociologique et économique. 
Il a tout de méme édifié un formidable réservoir de faits historiques, quant 
au passé militaire et politique du pays. 

Mais le cycle historique du siécle devait se fermer un an plus tard sur 
l’œuvre la plus brillante de l’époque, celle de Francis Parkman. Un des 
grands noms de l'historiographie américaine, Parkman, s’est épris du côté 
héroïque et pittoresque du passé français au Canada, qu’il a raconté en 
neuf volumes parus entre 1877 et 1898. Ce qui fait la célébrité de son 
œuvre, c'est qu'il est allé aux sources imprimées ou manuscrites chaque 
fois que possible et qu’ensuite il a vêtu de la splendeur d’un style vivant et 
coloré cette documentation solide et précise. Il est trop grand pour avoir 
des préjugés, mais il souffre de préconceptions que contredisent les faits. 
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Si ses généralisations sont plutôt philosophiques que documentaires, il reste 
sans rival dans la narration des événements. A - Ah 

Le vingtième siècle s'ouvre sur un changement de méthode, puisqu’en 
1900, se termine la publication, sous la direction de Castell Hopkins, de 
Canada, an Encyclopaedia of the Couniry. Pour la premiere fois nous 
voici en présence d’un travail d'équipe dû à de nombreux collaborateurs. 
L'entreprise, qui est la première du genre, trop rapidement conçue et 
exécutée, s'adresse au grand public. Les auteurs portent des noms connus 
dans leurs sphères respectives, mais un grand nombre n’ont aucune habitude 
du travail historique. Cependant, l'énorme masse de renseignements sur 
une grande variété de sujets conserve encore à l’ouvrage une certaine 
utilité. As 

Pour la première fois, en 1901, la Grande Bretagne pénètre dans le 
domaine de l’histoire canadienne, mais assez curieusement, par la voie d'une 
Historical Geography of the British Colomes, que publie l’université 
d'Oxford. Le cinquième volume de cette série consacre deux tomes à 
l’histoire canadienne. Le premier, History of Canada, Part I, est l’œuvre 
de E. P. Lucas. S'inspirant à la fois de Seely et de Parkman, l’auteur, au 
courant des travaux récents, ne s'intéresse que peu aux facteurs écono- 
miques. Il semble bien qu’il étudie le passé afin d’en tirer une leçon 
pour le présent et son ouvrage n’est pas tant une histoire des faits qu’une 
analyse philosophique des hommes et des événements. C’est l’œuvre 
stimulatrice d’un penseur averti, mais à qui il arrive d’expliquer les faits 
par des préconceptions et de juger le passé avec la mentalité du présent. 

Pour le deuxième tome, History of Canada, Part II, qui ne paraît qu’en 
1908, Lucas cède la plume à Hugh Egerton. Utilisant les ouvrages en 
bibliothèque, le nouvel auteur préfère également à une relation circon- 
stanciée, un commentaire des événements, surtout de la politique. Il vise 
moins à énumérer des faits qu’à mettre en relief la marche de l’évolution 
canadienne. Il le fait avec une obpectivité et une pénétration qui renou- 
vellent, éclairent et synthétisent le sujet. En somme, dans ces deux volumes 
de Lucas et Egerton, se trouve peut-être le meilleur essai philosophique 
sur la politique coloniale de la France et de la Grande Bretagne. 

En 1904, s'’amorce une autre initiative de travail collectif. Sous le titre 
de Makers of Canada, se succède une série de biographies, qui de Champlain 
à Laurier couvrent à peu près tout le champ de l’histoire canadienne. 
L'idée est ingénieuse et permet d'atteindre un public plus nombreux mais 
les biographies sont loin d’être d’égale qualité—quoiqu’il s’en trouve d’excel- 
lentes—parce que les collaborateurs sont souvent plutot des littérateurs que 
des historiens. 

En 1908, le Collier’s de New York lance The Tercentenary History of 
Canada par un journaliste américain, Frank Basil Tracy. Attiré par le 
cote aventureux et dynamique du passé canadien, l’auteur vise surtout a 
mettre en lumiére les éléments dramatiques qui s’y rencontrent. Incomplet 
et parfois inexact, il n’apporte rien de neuf et laisse méme beaucoup 
de côté. Cependant, écrit pour l'Américain moyen, l'ouvrage, grâce au 
mouvement continu du récit et à sa franchise objective, garde pour le lecteur 
ordinaire un réel intérêt. 

L'idée de l’histoire en collaboration continue, cependant, son emprise et 
produit son œuvre la plus considérable en 1914 avec Canada and its 
Provinces, dont les vingt-deux volumes embrassent tout le passé historique 
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du pays tant au point de vue provincial que national. Sous la compétente 
impulsion du Dr. Shortt, cette publication forme un ensemble monumental. 
Son mérite est de non seulement traiter à fond et d’après les sources le 
champ conventionnel de l’histoire politique et militaire, mais de nous 
renseigner documentairement—ce qui est nouveau—sur les ressources et 
les influences économiques du pays, sur ses institutions publiques de tout 
ordre et d'étendre son information jusqu’au domaine de la culture intel- 
lectuelle, des sciences et des arts. L'œuvre, tout de même n’est pas sans 
faiblesses. Cent collaborateurs ne peuvent être évidemment tous des 
maîtres. Mais la difficulté n’est pas là; elle vient de l'application d’une 
technique nouvelle—documentation du fond et objectivité de la rédaction— 
par certains collaborateurs qui appartenaient à l’ancienne école. Malgré 
ces défaillances, Canada and its Provinces, reste le maximum opus de 
l'histoire canadienne. 

Le succès de cette entreprise de coopération historique porta le même 
éditeur, Robert Glasgow, à tenter entre 1914 et 1916, la faveur du grand 
public avec une autre publication : The Chronicles of Canada. Par la plume 
de dix-sept collaborateurs qui fournissent des biographies ou des études 
de fond, la série présente un ensemble assez complet et généralement bien 
documenté du passé canadien. Selon la compétence des auteurs, il s’y 
trouve du bon et du moins bon, mais la qualité générale marque un progrès 
dans la production historique. 

La réussite la plus brillante de collaboration historique se produit, en 
1930, avec le volume Canada, de l'History of the British Empire, publiée 
par l’université de Cambridge. Car ici presque tous les auteurs se recrutent 
parmi les spécialistes formés à la technique moderne. L'ouvrage est au 
courant des recherches les plus récentes et couvre, de la découverte de 
l Amérique a l’année 1921, le domaine entier du passé politique, économique, 
social et culturel. Sa principale faiblesse provient de la nécessité de com- 
primer trop d'événements en un seul volume. Quoiqu’ayant peut-être trop 
négligé le côté continental de l’histoire canadienne, l'ouvrage renferme en 
un volume le sommaire le plus sûr de notre littérature historique. 

L'apparition des ouvrages en collaboration n’a pas amené la disparition 
des histoires générales par un seul auteur. En 1905, William Bennett 
Munro intercale dans une History of North America publiée aux Etats- 
Unis, un volume distinct sous le titre de Canada and British America. 
L'ouvrage n'utilise que les seules sources imprimées. On peut lui reprocher 
d’exagérer l'importance de certaines périodes et de trop mesurer l’espace 
aux faits sociaux et économiques. Il reste, toutefois, une œuvre d'excellente 
documentation et renferme des parties de haute qualité. 

En 1928, un historien américain, Carl Wittke, dans son History of 
Canada adopte une nouvelle façon de traiter l’histoire canadienne. Glissant 
sur le passé plus ou moins lointain, il ne réserve que seize chapitres pour 
les trois siècles qui précèdent la Confédération, tandis qu’il en accorde 
quinze aux soixante ans qui suivent. La division semble non seulement 
arbitraire, mais exagérée. Cependant, il en résulte un ouvrage intéressant, 
où la guerre et la politique cessent de tenir la grande place sur la scène. 
Le côté social et économique et la complexité des facteurs modernes sont 
ainsi beaucoup mieux étudiés et plus à fond. Basé sur les seules sources 
imprimées, l’ouvrage forme une bonne synthèse d’histoire contemporaine. 

Du côté de Québec, il convient de signaler l’apparition en 1933 et 1935, 
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de l'Histoire du Canada pour tous, de Jean Bruchési, qui est destinée au 
grand public. Surtout militaire, quant au régime français, elle se cantonne 
dans la politique, sous le régime anglais. Elle contient cependant des parties 
neuves et tient compte des arrière-plans européens et américains. En 
définitive, ce sont des panneaux historiques de très agréable lecture et de 
technique moderne. an 

La plus récente histoire générale est celle du vétéran, George Wrong, 
à qui l'histoire canadienne doit une durable et profonde gratitude pour son 
enseignement, ses ouvrages et la fondation de la Review of Historical 
Publications. The Canadians, The Story of a People (1938), est plutôt 
destiné au grand public qu’à l'élite des spécialistes. Tenant compte de ce 
fait et du format, l'ouvrage renferme un excellent aperçu du passé canadien. 
Peut-être trop résumé dans certaines de ses parties, il est solide de sub- 
stance, et excelle par sa rédaction vivante, agréable et colorée. 

Ici s'arrête notre revue par trop rapide qui n’embrasse que les ouvrages 
d'histoire générale, ce qui nous force à regret à omettre plusieurs excellents 
ouvrages consacrés à l’histoire des diverses provinces depuis le début du 
siècle. 

Notre inventaire souligne le fait que l’historiographie canadienne est un 
métier qui a varié et dont le niveau s’est lentement, mais constamment relevé. 
De fait, notre histoire a connu divers modes avec des exigences et des 
tendances différentes, modes, inutile de le rappeler, qui ne sont jamais des 
compartiments étanches et qui se rencontrent parfois dans la même période. 

Au début, notre histoire appartient au genre descriptif relatant les 
explorations et le caractère du pays et de ses ressources avec de nombreux 
renseignements ethnographiques. Lescarbot est l'exemple typique de cette 
première façon de notre histoire. 

Les explorations terminées, le pays ayant grandi, l’économique et la 
sociologie cèdent la place au facteur—qui domine tout—des guerres indi- 
ennes et anglo-françaises. L'histoire du Canada devient une nomenclature 
de batailles et d'expéditions militaires. On peut citer La Potherie comme le 
représentant de ce deuxième genre historique. 

Un troisième genre surgit avec la conquête britannique. A l'exception 
de deux brèves périodes, la guerre disparaît de notre histoire où lui succé- 
dent les conflits des réformes politiques et des luttes de parti. Dés lors, 
l’histoire canadienne se divise assez bien en deux sections: guerres du 
régime français et luttes constitutionnelles du régime anglais. Le pays et 
ses ressources, le peuple et son labeur s’estompent et disparaissent souvent, 
emportés par les flots sans cesse grossis des narrations militaires et poli- 
tiques. Kingsford fournit le grand exemple de ces flots qui se déchainent 
sans arrét a travers dix énormes volumes. 

Par bonheur au milieu de la production politique, une nouvelle lumiére 
se lève: l'étude et l'interprétation économiques de notre passé commen- 
cent à s'imposer. Ce n'était pas trop tôt, puisque Taine avait proclamé 
Sa théorie du milieu dès 1865 et Rogers publié en 1888 son Economic Inter- 
pretation of History. Ce fut Adam Shortt, un Canadien écossais, qui nous 
ouvrit la voie nouvelle. Le temps n’est plus, où l’archiviste Brymner 
dédaignait d’inventorier dans ses rapports les papiers de la Canada Land 
Company et son collégue Marmette déclarait sans intérét les états budgé- 
taires de la Nouvelle-France. Aujourd’hui on estime que l’économique 
et le complex social sont partie intégrante de toute véritable histoire. Les 
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ressources du pays et la vie du peuple rentrent dans nos livres sous l'égide 
de l’histoire scientifique. 

Une deuxième constation qui se dégage d’une revue de notre historio- 
graphie, c’est que notre histoire, généralement modeste, mais presque tou- 
jours consciencieuse, a marqué dans les vingt-cinq dernières années du 
dix-neuvième siècle une courbe descendante assez inquiétante. A cette 
date, la bibliothéque historique du Canada s’était considérablement accrue 
grace aux ouvrages des historiens et plus encore grace a la publication de 
documents de toutes sortes. Ces richesses tentérent les écrivains et 
l’histoire canadienne passa en grande partie aux mains des littérateurs au 
cours de la période de 1870 à 1900. Il suffit de rappeler les noms de 
Lemoine, Bourinot et Roberts, de Casgrain, Dionne et David, pour mesurer 
la distance qui les séparent des précurseurs comme Haliburton, Garneau et 
Christie, et des contemporains comme Shortt, Chapais, Morrison, Martin, 
et Howay. 

A ces littérateurs établis chez elle, l’histoire est tout de même redevable 
de la fondation des Archives en 1871, qui ouvrit toute grande la porte qui 
conduisit à l’histoire scientifique. Pour la première fois, les historiens 
eurent un accès facile à une énorme documentation, à côté de laquelle 
s’accumulèrent de vastes collections de pièces originales publiées par les 
sociétés historiques et les gouvernements provinciaux. 

En même temps, la méthodologie européenne s’introduisait dans le 
pays. Fondée a Toronto, en 1896, la Review of Historical Publications 
relating to Canada préchait incessamment la nouvelle technique, prédica- 
tion qui a joué un role primordial dans la montée de Vhistoire canadienne 
jusqu’au niveau européen. Autre influence précieuse dans le méme sens, 
c’est la fondation successive de chaires d’histoire moderne dans les grandes 
universités du pays. 

Or, cette histoire scientifique trouve devant elle une tâche infiniment 
plus onéreuse du fait de la multiplication des sources accessibles et du 
manque de travaux préliminaires dans presque tous les domaines. Il en 
résulte que l'historien délaisse de plus en plus le champ trop vaste de 
l'histoire générale, qu’il abandonne aux travailleurs d'équipe. La collabora- 
tion présente, de fait, l'avantage de pouvoir embrasser le champ total de 
l’histoire et de confier chaque partie à des spécialistes. Mais elle comporte, 
d'autre part, le désavantage de rompre l’unité de pensée, de méthode et de 
rédaction. Elle ne possède pas, non plus, la grandeur de conception, la 
force de conviction et l’élan de vie, qui circulent dans l’œuvre sortie d’un 
seul cerveau. 

Ainsi la monographie, dans son sens le plus général qui embrasse la 
biographie et les études d'époque, domine le champ historique et sa pro- 
duction qui ne cesse de grandir a mis au jour des travaux remarquables, 
mais où les études d'ensemble sont beaucoup plus rares que les études de 
sujets particuliers. Mais la monographie elle-même n’est pas sans incon- 
vénient ; car, en accordant la primauté au document, il lui arrive de n'être 
qu'un assemblage de pièces simplement reliées les unes aux autres. La 
preoccupation scientifique peut en venir a paralyser l’interprétation philoso- 
phique et méme a décolorer la rédaction. 

D’autre part, la monographie est essentielle: c’est seulement quand des 
monographes, par leurs patientes recherches et leur travail ardu, ont 
étudié et éclairé les questions controversées et les périodes successives du 
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passé, que les historiens, libérés du labeur préliminaire des dépouillements, 
seront en mesure d’ordonner les résultats acquis et de les transformer en 
des histoires générales, reposant sur des bases documentaires et possédant, 
autant que possible, un style qui retienne le lecteur. a 

Aujourd’hui, la meilleure histoire canadienne s’est élevée au-dessus de 
son “provincialisme,” pour employer une expression de W. L. Grant, et a 
atteint au niveau de la méthodologie européenne. Elle est en train de 
reviser d’une fagon scientifique l’interprétation du passé canadien. De 
fait, le terrain commence a se déblayer de ses erreurs, de ses inexactitudes 
et de ses préjugés. Il reste encore un travail opiniâtre et considérable à y 
faire, mais déjà il est permis d’entretenir l’espoir que le jour se rapproche 
où un même manuel d'histoire pourra trouver sa place dans les écoles de 
toutes les provinces. 

Cela nous rappelle que devant l’histoire canadienne se dressent des diff- 
cultés particulières. Politiquement il ne faut pas l’oublier, le pays est à 
peine sorti du stage colonial et une forte partie de sa population n’a pas 
encore acquis cette foi nationale dont parle l’évangile—capable de remuer 
les montagnes. Le citoyen canadien, qui n’est pas encore intégral, continue 
de garder très souvent une allégeance tenace à sa province, dont la 
fédération est encore présente à sa mémoire. Enfin, politiquement et 
socialement équivoque, il subit de façon anormale l’emprise de son climat 
religieux, de son ascendance raciale et de sa partisannerie politique. À ce 
peuple hétérogène et trop jeune, il manque encore le sens critique qui lui 
permette de préférer l'histoire documentaire et sociale à l’histoire con- 
formiste et littéraire. Ce qu’il réclame surtout, c’est que cette histoire 
qu’on lui offre, l’intéresse, le captive et le soulève. 

De cette situation particulière de leur milieu, se dégagent d’elles-mêmes 
les deux tâches qui s'imposent aux historiens du pays. La première, celle 
qui est primordiale, est de faire entrer dans l’histoire la vérité docu- 
mentaire et la complexité des faits sociologiques. La deuxième, c’est de 
projeter dans cette histoire un sentiment et un éclat qui s'accordent aux 
grands événements et à l’avenir plus grand encore qui s'annonce. De tels 
ouvrages pourront aider à édifier, du moins parmi la minorité qui forme 
l'opinion, une connaissance exacte et un orgueil moral du passé, qui 
devraient aussi contribuer à renforcer le lien de l'unité nationale. 


AGRICULTURAL HISTORY AS A FIELD OF RESEARCH* 


By EVERETT E. EpwaRps 
United States Department of Agriculture 


FARMING, together with the accompanying rurality, has been the main 
way of life since long before the dawn of recorded history... From 
prehistoric man’s struggles with the forces of nature came the beginnings 
of agriculture and major contributions in the form of domesticated 
animals and plants. Agriculture was the main basis of the glorious 
epochs of the ancient world, and the same is predominantly true of 
the Middle Ages. Indeed, it is only since the impact of the industrial 
revolution that agriculture as the basic reliance of mankind has had a 
rival. Even in the case of the industrialized United States, it was only 
after the World War that the urban population came to outnumber 
the rural, and today the total number of the latter is still larger than 
at any previous period in the nation’s history. The vast complex of 
forces and conditions of rural life constitutes a central theme of history, 
and yet far too often historians have done their work by blindly groping 
toward this theme rather than using it as a starting point.2 Today, 
economic and social problems press for solution with more vehemence 
than ever before, and it behooves historians to supply the essential 
backgrounds of these current problems, many of which arise out of the 
rural past, if sound national and international economies are to be 
developed.? 

Needless to say, there is no comprehensive volume or series covering 
the entire history of agriculture. The limitations of research workers 
and writers—notably in languages required, sheer longevity, and breadth 
of vision—have thwarted this objective. For general treatments, one 
must depend on summaries in the better economic history texts, and 
whenever there is need of detailed information it is necessary to turn 
to widely scattered articles, chapters, and monographs which, at best, 
reveal the subject only as a woefully incomplete and ill-fitted patchwork. 
Although many of these writings hold a high place in historiography, 
their usefulness as a contribution to the history of the basic industry 
is often vitiated by the fact that they have usually been written as 

*Mr. Edwards’s paper was delivered at a joint session of the Canadian Political 
Science Association and the Canadian Historical Association. A paper presented at 
the same session by Mr. V. C. Fowke, Visiting Professor at the University of Toronto, 
1940-1, on “‘An Introduction to the Bibliography of Canadian Agricultural History”’ 
as appear in the November issue of the Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 

crence. 

1An approach, similar to the one presented in this paper, in terms of a specific geo- 
graphical region was utilized by the author in his article, ‘‘Middle Western Agricultural 
History as a Field of Research”’ (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXIV, Dec., 
1937, 315-28). For citations of similar articles, see the author’s References on Agricul- 
tural History as a Field for Research (Washington, D.C., 1937). 

?The author has discussed the primary sources of particular interest to historians 
of agriculture in his articles, ‘‘Agricultural Records: Their Nature and Value for 
Research” (Agricultural History, XIII, Jan., 1939, 1-12), and ‘‘The Need of Historical 
Materials for Agricultural Research” (Agricultural History, 1X, Jan., 1935, 3-11). 

8This question of the relations of the social scientists to their current environments 
is discussed in Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What?: The Place of Social Science in 
American Culture (Princeton, N.J., 1939) and the replies which this work provoked. 


For a broader approach, see A. R. M. Lower, ‘‘The Social Sciences in the Post-War 
World” (Canadian Historical Review, XXII, March, 1941, 1-18). 
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political, social, or diplomatic history. In other words, agriculture and 
rurality have been reached from the outside rather than used as the 
starting point. lg 

Agricultural history in terms of national, state, and local adminis- 
trative units has certain advantages. Political boundaries do not always 
correspond with natural geographical divisions, but agricultural pro- 
duction definitely tends to follow the latter. The data gathered by 
governments for administrative purposes are by political units, however, 
and the calls for agricultural history are in many cases in terms of those 
units. 

Of all countries, England alone has acceptable histories of its agri- 
culture, and even these are subject to constant revision because of the 
length of time and the diversity of geographical features involved. 
These same encumbering factors have thus far prevented the preparation 
of a suitable agricultural history of the United States, and many mono- 
graphic studies of regions and periods involved will probably be necessary 
before a competent summary can be prepared. Of the forty-eight 
states only Colorado, New Jersey, New York, and Wisconsin have 
modern agricultural histories, and even these are subject to considerable 
qualification. 

The treatment of local history as agricultural history deserves more 
emphasis than it has received. Unless or until a community has become 
industrialized, its history has been predominantly agricultural. The 
histories of small but distinct units present opportunities to exploit all 
the sources pertaining thereto, and a collection of such histories empha- 
sizing agriculture would afford a substantial basis for the generalizations 
which are essential to the larger canvasses. The experimentation by 
Professors Theodore C. Blegen and Edgar B. Wesley of the University 
of Minnesota on ways and means of preparing scientific local histories 
holds much promise for the improvement of local and therefore of 
agricultural history. The techniques developed and utilized by Dr. 
Joseph Schafer in his Wisconsin Domesday Book studies also have 
pertinence in this connection. What is needed, as a basis for generali- 
zations and for use with reference to local problems, is a series of historical 
Middletowns.* With these studies, the cultural patterns for larger 
regions may be projected.’ 

_ The recently organized American Association for State and Local 
History is also interested in the improvement of the quality of local 
histories, and it has proposed a series of handbooks to assist in the 

*A concrete product of this experimentation is Edgar Bruce Wesley, Owatonna: 
The Social Development of a Minnesota Community (Minneapolis, 1938). 

_ >For the last statement by Joseph Schafer concerning this subject, see his ‘‘The 
Wisconsin Domesday Book: A Method of Research for Agricultural Historians”’ 
(Agricultural History, XIV, Jan., 1940, 23-32). 

_ The allusion is to Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown: A Study 
in Contemporary American Culture (New York, 1929), and Middletown in Transition: 
A Study in Cultural Conflicts (New York, 1937). 

The following are examples of community studies that are suggestive in their 
approaches: John F. Embree, Suye Mura: A Japanese Village (Chicago, 1939); Horace 
Miner, St. Denis: A French-Canadian Parish (Chicago, 1939); and Robert Redfield 
Tepoztlan, a Mexican Village (Chicago, 1930). See also S. Warren Hall, III Tangier 
Island: A Study of an Isolated Group (Philadelphia, 1939). " ; 

For discussions of this subject, see Paul H. Johnstone, ‘‘Old Ideals versus New 


Ideas in Farm Life’’ (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1940, 111-70); M. L. 


ee i Patterns in Agricultural History”’ (Agricultural History, XII, Jan., 
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promotion of this end. Possibly from one or the other of these focal 
points of interest in local history there will ultimately come a hand- 
book on how to write the history of one’s own community. Such a 
guide would be of great value to schools, boys’ and girls’ clubs, women’s 
discussion groups, and local farm organizations. This need is felt 
especially in the United States where much of the responsibility for 
planning and administering agricultural programmes rests with county 
and local committees.’ The union of this democratic process of adminis- 
tration with a democratic method of acquiring knowledge of the actual 
historical backgrounds of the communities involved would be an inter- 
esting and perhaps significant experiment.® 

In studying the agricultural history of any country, consideration 
must be given to two primal factors—the people and the geographic 
moulds in which they lived. The physiography, climate, and soils of a 
region provide both limitations and advantages for those who undertake 
to farm there. An intelligent comprehension of many phases of agri- 
cultural history and especially the history of crop production, including 
the shifts and adjustments, is possible only if one considers the geographic 
factors. In this respect, the historian is, of course, largely dependent 
on the monographic literature of the geographers and the soil, climatic, 
and types-of-farming bulletins of the various departments of agriculture 
and experiment stations. 

The history of the colonization and settlement of the physiographic 
provinces of the various countries of the world is a basic phase of agri- 
cultural history. For most countries, the story has been told many 
times and in many ways, and it is emphatically suggested that further 
work should be concentrated, in so far as the sources permit, on realities. 
In other words, historians should continue to seek what Frederick 
Jackson Turner termed ‘“‘the vital forces’ that called institutions into 
life and shaped them to meet changing conditions. The social and 
economic status of the settlers and of the succeeding generations of 
newcomers was a factor in the development of their farmsteads and 
communities. So also were the settlers’ preconceived ideas of farming. 
Although they may have attempted to follow the agricultural practices 
familiar to them in the localities from which they came, they were 
compelled to respond to the actualities of their new environment.! The 
hesitation of the pioneers on the edge of certain geographical regions 
and the ultimate conquest of them are striking examples of this adjust- 
ment. The reasons why the different groups of settlers selected or 
perhaps simply found themselves on certain types of land also deserve 
attention. It is not without significance that certain national and 
subnational groups seem to have selected habitats as nearly similar to 
those of their native lands as they could find. 

8This trend is discussed in Ellery A. Foster and Harold A. Vogel, ‘‘Cooperative 
Land Use Planning—A New Development in Democracy’’ (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Yearbook, 1940, 1138-56). See also Rensis Likert, ‘‘Democracy in Agriculture— 
Why and How?” (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1940, 994-1002). 

°For concrete illustrations of the use of historical data by laymen, see N.S. Hadley, 
‘76 Farmers Make a Map” (U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Land Policy 
Review, III, Jan.-Feb., 1940, 15-21); and Wadsworth, Center to City, by the 1938 senior 
class of Wadsworth, Ohio, High School (Wadsworth, 1938). 

10For an apt illustration, see James C. Malin, ‘‘The Adaptation of the Agricultural 
System to Sub-Humid Environment; illustrated by the activities of the Wayne Town- 
ship farmers’ club of Edwards County, Kansas, 1886-1893’ (Agricultural History, X, 
July, 1936, 118-41). 
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The relation of the various immigrant elements to agriculture and 
rural life is an increasingly important part of agricultural history. 
Physical environment has been found wanting in explaining certain 
developments, and historians and sociologists have been seeking explana- 
tions in the cultural backgrounds of the human elements." Professor 
Richard H. Shryock’s studies of the contrasts of the agriculture of the 
British and Pennsylvania Germans in the American colonies have 
raised the question of the importance of the cultural heritage.” Many 
more studies of this sort are needed. 

There is also ample opportunity for writings which emphasize the 
specific contributions of national elements which have migrated from 
their original homelands. Although there are many valuable monographs 
on the chief immigrant groups, specific treatments of the actual adjust- 
ments by which they became farmers in new lands and of their ultimate 
and distinctive contributions are still lacking. As examples of the latter, 
may be cited the nexus of the Swiss to the early history of the cheese 
industry in Wisconsin, of the Danes to co-operative creameries in 
Minnesota, and of the German-Russians to hard winter wheat in Kansas. 

Although the outline history of the policies by which the land of 
the public domains has passed from the national governments to indi- 
vidual owners is generally available, there is still opportunity and need 
for clarification of the details. The policies pursued by the lesser units 
of government in the disposition of the lands granted to them as subsidies 
or otherwise are also important. The policies as outlined in statutes are 
not, however, the entire and probably not the most important part of 
the story. Probably more significant are the processes by which land 
ultimately came into the possession of farmers who actually turned the 
soil and developed farms. The activities of land companies and the 
extent and importance of land speculation as well as its connection with 
tenancy should be considered. Generally speaking, the public domain 
was distributed to private individuals with no restrictions on mode of 
use, and the result in many countries has been widespread human 
suffering and devastation of thousands of acres by erosion. How to 
reconcile private exploitation of land with protection of the public 
interest has become the crux of the problem of developing realistic land 
policies for present and future needs, and it is patent that historical 
studies of the land policies of the past have a distinctly pragmatic value. 

At the present time, there is much discussion of the problem of 
farm tenancy. For the United States as a whole the percentage of 
tenancy is 42.1, and the number of farmers passing from the owning 
to the tenant class during the 1920’s and early thirties caused widespread 
alarm in agricultural circles. The related problem of farmers without 
farms—that is, of tenants with no farms for them—has also pressed for 
public attention. In many countries, the years immediately following 
the World War witnessed the breaking up of large estates and the 


"See Ralph Turner, ‘‘The Cultural Setting of American Agricultural Problems” 
(U.S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1940, 1003-32). 
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distribution of strips of land deemed suitable for farmsteads. In contrast, 
Russia experimented with collective farms. These passing statements 
serve to emphasize the problems centring in tenancy. Not the least 
important of these is the relationship of landholdings to political, social, 
and economic democracy. 

Useful analyses of tenancy have been made by agricultural economists 
and rural sociologists, but thus far there have been very few adequate 
historical studies of this phase of agriculture, The nature of the available 
sources and the complexity of the subject may, in part, explain this 
relative neglect. In the case of the United States, for example, the fact 
that farm families received virgin and productive land free from the 
government a half a century or more ago and yet were unable to retain 
it as their own, indicates that most of the solutions thus far suggested 
may be merely palliatives. Discerning studies of the beginnings of 
tenancy and the economic and human factors accentuating its increase 
may indicate that it is undesirable to attempt to resuscitate individual- 
istic farming and may justify experiments in new methods of farm 
economy. If solutions of this problem are worked out, limitation on 
the right to alienate holdings may well be included. In this connection, 
the need of studies on the vast differences in the economic and social 
status of farmers should also be emphasized. Accurate knowledge of 
the rural population in various periods and regions would dispel more 
than one popular delusion. Some farmers are entirely capable of coping 
with changing conditions, while others need varying degrees of aid and 
guidance. 

The economic geographers divide countries into agricultural regions 
and indicate that, generally speaking, the various crops and livestock 
are dominant in the geographic areas best suited to produce them. In 
the case of Canada and the United States, the lines of the agricultural 
regions circumvent or overrule the international boundary. Historically, 
the agricultural maps have assumed their present forms because of the 
operation of the many forces that make up what is usually referred to 
as the agricultural revolution. The history of the various crops and 
livestock, including migration to the present centres of surplus produc- 
tion, is a vital part of agricultural history. The changing ways of farm 
management, the introduction of new and improved varieties of crops 
and breeds of livestock, and the efforts toward diversification also have 
a large place in the history of agricultural production. 

In addition to land and management, the other instrumentalities of 
agricultural production and rural life—namely, labour and equipment— 
need consideration. The ways in which the inadequacies of the labour 
supply have been met, the indentured servant, the slave, the hired man, 
transient labour, etc., have hardly been mentioned, much less studied, 
by agricultural historians. The same statement may be made with 
reference to farm buildings, horse and other draft power, implements 
and machinery, fences, seeds, feeds, and other equipment. 

The matter of financing farming operations is likewise important. 
Farm incomes and expenditures, banking methods, interest rates, mort- 
gages and foreclosures, taxation, insurance in all its forms, and monetary 
legislation affecting rural areas are topics that have been left mainly to 
the economists. Possibly this phase of the subject will continue largely 
in their hands, but even so the historians must take cognizance of these 
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financial factors in much of the agricultural research that they may 
undertake. 

Although even the public has probably been more generally aware 
of the mechanization that has been going on during the past century 
than of similar but less dramatic changes in agriculture, the history of 
agricultural implements and machinery has scarcely been touched by 
historians. The history of particular types of machines involves infinite 
patience in comprehending the significant improvements, and the history 
of mechanization necessitates the measurement of the increased efficiency 
that resulted from these improvements. Another phase that needs the 
attention of historians is the agricultural machinery industry—its 
history as an industry, as a business, and as a vital connecting link 
between industry and agriculture. 

Mechanization—especially since the World War—has effected a mute 
but emphatic onslaught on the traditional units of farming. There is 
wide discussion of the family-sized farm and the desirability of instituting 
governmental policies that may preserve it. Conceivably detailed and 
discerning studies of the effects of mechanization may indicate the 
undesirability, economically and sociologically, of attempting to preserve 
these traditional units and the general layout of rural communities that 
are associated with them. 

The marketing of agricultural products—the steps by which they 
were moved from the farmyard to the consumer’s kitchen—has infinite 
ramifications. The conclusion of leading historians that the development 
of marketing is the central force in economic development adds emphasis 
to the importance of this topic. Problems incident to marketing have 
usually been a factor in the so-called farmer-protest movements, and the 
economic factors involved in the spread between what the farmer 
receives and the consumer pays may be the approximate common- 
denominator cause of these movements. The various ways in which the 
farmers have attempted to increase their share of the retail price and 
the multitudinous functions that governments have been forced to 
assume as a means of aiding them are significant parts of this subject. 

Co-operative marketing alone deserves much more detailed treatment 
than it has heretofore received. In the New World, producer co-opera- 
tives have been organized largely in terms of separate commodities 
rather than embracing most of the economic activities of a community 
as is the case in Denmark and Ireland. Both consumer and producer 
co-operatives can make notable contributions to social and political as 
well as economic democracy, and comparative and chronological studies 
are needed if their possibilities are to be utilized intelligently. 

The rural population as consumers outlines still other topics. The 
food raised on farms and its preparation; the migration of industries 
from farms to processing plants and factories; the role of the country 
store; and the rise of the mail-order house are among the subjects to 
be considered. 

Transportation has been the subject of many economic and historical 
studies, albeit too few have emphasized the agricultural products carried. 
Less is known of the development of improved roads and especially of 
the effects of the automobile and motor truck. 

While the truck has become a primary means of marketing in most 
surplus-producing regions, the automobile and the radio as modern 
modes of transportation and communication have less tangible con- 
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nections with the organization of rural life. At some time in their history 
most rural localities have had sufficient cohesiveness to justify their 
being referred to as communities or neighbourhoods. Sometimes the 
rural school was the focal point; sometimes it was the church; then 
again it may have been the local market centre. The advent of the 
automobile put the people of many communities on fast and far-moving 
wheels and shattered that cohesiveness. The radio, on the other hand, 
has assaulted intellectual rather than physical provincialism, and aside 
from the propaganda features, it may not be a disintegrating factor. 

Here and there in the midst of the present social and economic chaos 
one encounters leaders groping, consciously or unconsciously, for the 
means of salvaging or redeveloping the social values incident to a 
modicum of stability —a stability that is not static but progresses in an 
orderly manner. Perhaps the automobile is merely a concrete manifes- 
tation of larger forces—perhaps Jacques Barzun’s recent work on 
Darwin, Marx, Wagner is correct in attributing much of the present 
world chaos to this trio who were in themselves merely manifestations 
of cumulating forces. 

The extension of the mobile range of the people of a community has 
also outmoded the traditional forms of local government and dealt a 
serious, if not mortal, blow to the fundamental basis of political de- 
mocracy. In the United States, at least, there are evidences of the 
emergence of new institutions which will revitalize local government. 
However, the general lack of social, economic, and cultural cohesiveness 
in communities, both rural and urban, thwarts their achieving maximum 
fulfilments which, if taken together, produce integrated nations, united 
to achieve that destiny which history holds for them. That destiny, so 
far as Canada and the United States as well as certain other countries 
are concerned, is the preservation and enlargement of a democratic way 
of life in all its aspects. Ways and means of creating a living and 
growing twentieth-century substitute for the cohesiveness which com- 
munities once had must be devised and executed. 


In this connection, therefore, the instrumentalities devised by farmers 
and by their governments to secure various economic and social ends 
deserve particular consideration. Agricultural organizations of all kinds 
and descriptions—fairs; periodicals; the national and lesser departments 
of agriculture; the agricultural schools, colleges, and experiment stations; 
the farmers’ institutes; the extension and demonstration work; the 
county agent system; and the 4-H and similar clubs—have all served 
as media by which the findings of science and information on changing 
world conditions have reached the farmers. In the case of the United 
States, the county agent system and the 4-H club movement are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. In the execution of its recent programmes of crop 
control and soil conservation, the federal Department of Agriculture 
has sought to root its activities in local processes, and the county agent 
system has been the vital link. With reference to the 4-H clubs, it is safe 
to say that anyone who has witnessed an annual encampment of the 4-H 
clubs in Washington, D.C., will never doubt that the movement is of 
signal significance for rural America. 

The individuals who have contributed notably to agriculture also 
deserve the attention of the historians. As editors, writers, inventors, 
scientists, and promoters of protest movements, they aided in the 
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improvement of farming, and their writings and personal papers are 
frequently important sources for agricultural history. 

Quite aside from these pressing matters, there has been little forma 
history of the rural home and community. The farm house with its 
furnishings, conveniences, and surroundings; rural manners, customs, 
and morals; amusements and entertainments such as games and sports, 
sociables, surprise parties, and spelling, husking, and quilting bees; and 
religious ideas and practices—these and many similar topics offer rare 
opportunity for those inclined toward social history. The lack of 
historical studies of rural health, including diet, sanitary conditions, 
home remedies, and the country doctor, may also be mentioned in this 
connection. sur 

It is similarly pertinent to call attention to the significance of the 
training given by the rural grade and high schools. Granted that it is 
the function of education to develop the individual so that he may 
serve the common good as a rational and socialized being, it is important 
to know the extent to which the rural schools have played their part. 

The relation of farmers to political movements, generally speaking, 
has not been neglected, possibly because group action that Was vigorous 
enough to become known as a revolt was sufficiently dramatic to attract 
the attention of historians. Most of the articles and monographs on 
particular phases of agrarian politics are valuable, the main criticisms 
being that many of them have been prepared as if their subjects reclined 
in a vacuum. 

Many other less tangible rural contributions to the national leavens 
deserve investigation. The drift of the younger generation from the 
farms to the cities is economically as well as socially important. It 
contributed brains and brawn, and its rural mores tempered the ever- 
growing domination of urbanism. The expense for its formal education 
was a charge against the cities that was never paid. When the parent 
generation on the farms passed away, its estates were usually divided 
more or less equally among the heirs. The urbanized members of the 
family, not wishing nor fitted to return, received financial adjustments 
from those who had remained on the farms. The resulting contribution 
of rural to urban income has probably been considerable. The retirement 
of farmers to nearby towns, leaving their holdings to be operated by 
tenants, is a comparable process. These and similar drains have con- 
tributed to the unbalance of the rural and urban elements. 

Perhaps the prospectus for agricultural history as a field of research 
here outlined involves a broader interpretation than is usually associated 
with the term, and possibly the topics emphasized seem mundane and 
drab when compared with the more colourful aspects of history. Yet 
they are among the basic forces of historical development, and further- 
more, on the basis of more than a decade of experience as an historian in 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the author of this paper 
can give assurance that there is a distinct, pragmatic need for historical 
studies of these forces. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Coke expressed the gratitude of the agricultural economists generally 
to Mr. Edwards and his associates for their work. He said that in the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture it had been necessary to emphasize 
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the economic aspects of research rather than the historical. In one study 
under way at the moment, however, an effort is being made to fill in the 
historical background of ranching on the prairies. One or two short 
articles also have been published, such as a recent one on the markets of 
the city of Quebec, and a study entitled ‘‘A History of Ranching in British 
Columbia” by C. W. Vrooman in the Economic Annalist, vol. XI, no. 2. 
The Department is interested in historical research, and Mr. Edwards’s 
remarks about the pragmatic value of these studies are very pertinent. 

Mr. Coke also remarked that historical material of value can often 
be found in weekly or monthly farm journals, particularly because of 
occasional references to personal experience. The editor of the Canadian 
Cattleman has shown great interest in the history of Canadian ranching, 
and has had access to the diaries of early settlers. 

People who are engaged in research into the history of agriculture 
should have a thorough agricultural background in order to avoid errors 
of misinterpretation. It is important to notice that courses in agricul- 
tural history are already being taught in a number of Canadian univer- 
sities and colleges. Mr. Coke recalled that when he was a member of 
the staff of the Ontario Agricultural College, he devoted some time to the 
history of agriculture as a part of a general course in agricultural econ- 
omics. The late Dean Howes of the University of Alberta offered a 
course in agricultural history for a good many years. A course in agri- 
cultural history was developed at the University of Saskatchewan under 
the direction of the late Dr. William Allen and is now being given by 
Dr. E. C. Hope. Dean Clement of the College of Agriculture, the 
University of British Columbia, includes agricultural history among the 
courses which are now being given in the College of Agriculture, and 
other cases might be cited. 


FISHERIES AND SEA-POWER 


By GERALD S. GRAHAM 
Queen's University 


WirHin recent months the Royal Navy has occasionally revealed its doings 
in the headlines of our local press. Spectacular actions at Genoa, Tripoli, 
and Cape Matapan have lightened for brief moments the darkness which of 
necessity shrouds British naval strategy. Such episodes are dramatic and 
sometimes crucial in their importance; but ordinarily they belong among 
the lesser incidents of war. From the earliest times sea-power has been 
most influential when it has been least conspicuous, and this was especially 
true during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In the days before 
iron hulls and steam power the merchant tramp, working its triangular 
route to the West Indies, or the fishing ship anchored off the banks, not 
only symbolized but controlled the effectiveness of British sea-power. 

As Admiral Richmond has pointed out, no state can maintain in peace 
time the naval force needed in a great war; and that nation which wishes 
to have supremacy at sea must possess a mercantile marine not only to carry 
on trade, but as a source upon which the navy may draw for personnel.* 
The carrying trade was, and remains, therefore, a foundation of the navy, 
because the ability to take punishment depends largely upon the number 
of seamen and officers available from the merchant service. 

In the eighteenth century, it was assumed that the admission of foreign 
vessels to the carrying trade would, by limiting the demand for British 
shipping, tend to destroy this source. Such an arrangement was, obviously, 
incompatible with the safety of the Empire in time of war. So far as pos- 
sible, foreign competition was restricted in order that British overseas trade 
might be made an exclusive nursery for British seamen. If the principle of 
monopoly were seriously relaxed, the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
asked the House of Commons in 1806, “where, in such case, will be found 
a nursery for raising seamen to man our fleets in future?”? The English 
navy, wrote Talleyrand a few years earlier, “is in every respect the off- 
spring of their trade. To rob them of that, is to beat down their last wall 
and fill up their last moat. To gain it ourselves, is to enable us to take 
advantage of their deserted and defenceless borders, and to complete the 
humiliation of our only remaining competitor.”? In the days when a 
merchant-ship could readily be transformed into a war-ship, the important 
thing was experience at sea. 

But there was a constant debate as to which of the trades provided the 
best training-ground. The West Indies’ branch was frequently criticized 
on account of the tropical fevers which took a heavy toll from ships’ com- 
panies. Aspersions were cast on the British North American route as 
providing, apart from the occasional equinoctial gales, too gentle an educa- 
tion. Indeed, there was unanimity on only one point. It was the general 
opinion—supported by many Board of Admiralty memoranda—that the 
nae Sir Herbert Richmond, Sea Power in the Modern World (London, 
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fisheries, and especially the Newfoundland fisheries, were best adapted to 
supply “a formidable marine.” In 1761, the Board of Trade, in a com- 
parative analysis of the resources of Canada, Louisiana, and Newfoundland, 
declared that “the Newfoundland Fishery as a means of wealth and power 
is of more worth than both the aforementioned provinces.’’! 

To many West of England merchants in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, the Newfoundland fisheries represented a “mine of 
wealth” and little more. But the West Country merchants were not the 
government, and, to the best of my knowledge, their special demands rarely 
influenced the government. Quite apart from economic advantages, the 
exploitations of the Banks had profound political significance. In the sphere 
of international diplomacy the cod fishery stood for power. To share the 
Newfoundland fisheries with France or any other rival, as the government 
was forced to do in 1783, was more than a matter of sharing the trade; 
it meant the sacrifice of strategic advantages, and a diminution in the rela- 
tive strength of Great Britain over her neighbours. It was important, 
according to an Admiralty memorandum of November, 1787, “to keep the 
French strictly to the articles respecting the Newfoundland fisheries, and 
encourage our own to enable us to command the fish markets . . . their 
fisheries being chiefly advantageous as raising seamen.”° 

In other words, the Newfoundland fishery was a significant element in 
the old European balance of power, as is proved by the great importance 
attached to fishery clauses in almost every treaty made with France up to 
1814. Rivalry with France on the shores of Newfoundland was part and 
parcel of the rivalry for supremacy at sea; and during the eighteenth cen- 
tury at least, the training of seamen was considered as important as the 
extension of trade, if not more so. 

This policy was not original in its emphasis. From the days of Elizabeth, 
British statesmen saw in the fisheries a national incubator for seamen, “a 
feeder of the fleet as unrivalled for the excellence of its material as it was 
inexhaustible in its resources.” Lord Cecil, in an effort to counter the ill- 
effects of the Reformation which had led to the abolition of fast-days, 
pushed through the statute of 1563 whereby the English people were 
required, under a penalty of £3 for each omission, “or else three monethes 
close Imprisonment without Baile or Maineprise,” to eat fish, to the total 
exclusion of meat, on Fridays and Saturdays, and to content themselves 
with “one dish of flesh to three dishes of fish on Wednesdays.”® And to 
avoid all risk of misunderstanding, a rider was attached to the effect that 
all persons teaching, preaching, or proclaiming the eating of fish, as enjoined 
by the Act, to be “of necessitee for the saving of the soul of man” should 
be punished as “spreaders of faulse news.’ 

Three centuries later, this association of fisheries with sea-power had 
not lost meaning. During the negotiations preceding the Treaty of Wash- 
ington in 1871, Sir John A. Macdonald resisted the surrender of the Nova 
Scotia fisheries on more than economic grounds. “The value of the catch,” 
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he wrote Sir Charles Tupper, “was of less consequence than the means 
which the exclusive enjoyment of the fisheries gave us of improving our 
position as a maritime power.” If Canada pursued the exclusive system 
vigorously, he added with rare optimism, she might run a winning race 
with the United States as a maritime power.® 

Until the end of the seventeenth century, the regulation of the New- 
foundland fishery had been prescribed by charter from the Crown, and 
various private individuals had been given rights of trade and settlement. 
This intermittent system of private charters was abandoned in 1698, when 
the groundwork was laid for a truly national policy based on statute. The 
object of the Act—10 and 11 William III—was, in the words of the 
preamble, “‘the raising and maintaining a number of seamen for the speedy 
manning of our fleets in time of danger.” The achievement of this policy 
depended, first, upon the yearly training of new recruits or greenmen (an 
arrangement for which the ship-owners were made responsible), and 
secondly, and most important of all, upon the prevention of settlement in 
Newfoundland, which meant the maintenance of English ports as bases for 
the fisheries, to the exclusion of a resident colonial fishery. The Island of 
Newfoundland, it was hoped, would become again “a great English ship 
moored near the Banks” during the fishing season for the convenience of 
British fishermen. 

This official opposition to settlement in Newfoundland had no direct 
relation to the economics of the industry. The statute of 1698 was based on 
the thesis that the fishery carried on from Great Britain was the most 
effective training-school for seamen. Sailors who resided at a distance of 
three thousand miles, declared George Chalmers, even though subject to 
impressment, were of no use to Great Britain, because they could not be 
commanded when they were wanted most. If the fishing industry were 
to be transferred from Poole and Dartmouth to Bonavista and St. John’s, 
so far as its usefulness to the Royal Navy was concerned it might as well be 
in Quebec. But in practice, the regulations forbidding settlement in New- 
foundland were never observed, and the rule for the compulsory return of 
labourers at the end of the fishing season was constantly broken. Ships’ 
masters and merchants continued to bring out these so-called “passengers” 
from England and Ireland, the majority of whom remained on the island. 
In 1718, the Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations reported that 
“the Navigation of this Kingdom has suffered exceedingly ever since the 
Transportation of Passengers to Newfoundland has been connived at ; and 
there can be no Doubt that it has been One of the principal Causes of the 
Want of Seamen for Your Majesty’s Service.’?° As the only remedy for 
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the situation, they suggested the removal of the inhabitants to Nova Scotia 
or some: other parts of the British Dominions." 

It is conceivable that, if the British government had taken a determined 
stand, even at that late date the progress of settlement might have been 
checked. With a little pressure, a good many of the inhabitants might have 
been prevailed upon to settle in Canada or Nova Scotia. But such a scheme 
would have required transports, land grants, and money for provisions and 
implements of agriculture, and the Walpole government was intent upon 
economy. Moreover, officials, ignorant of the spread of settlement in New- 
foundland, were influenced by the illusory assumption that poor soil and a 
rigorous climate would of themselves discourage settlement, and prevent 
the island from becoming more than a very thinly populated outpost. 

In the long run, therefore, Newfoundland, which was intended to be a 
rendezvous for “fishing ships” from the West Country, grew steadily as a 
plantation with its own resident fishery. By 1765 the population was in the 
neighbourhood of twelve thousand; and despite the restrictive regulations 
of the next few years, this rate of increase was maintained. Families of the 
third generation were growing up, and natives were already carrying on a 
large share of the fish trade with southern Europe. By the beginning of 
the Napoleonic Wars, almost every Act for the protection of the “nursery 
for seamen” had become a dead letter. 

Yet the difficulty was this : how to induce a British government to adopt 
a policy which would take into account the changed situation. It is a 
curious characteristic of the Briton to go on year after year taking his 
deepest beliefs for granted, on the assumption, as Samuel Johnson put it, 
that what has been longest known has been most considered, and what is 
most considered is best understood. Back-benchers and Cabinet ministers 
still talked about the Newfoundland fishery as a “nursery for seamen”’ 
although the industry was now almost entirely in the hands of the island 
inhabitants. As late as 1806 a new Governor, Admiral Holloway, was 
commanded to examine the possibilities of salvaging the ancient system. 
His instructions reflect the perplexity of British ministers at this time. 


And whereas it has been thought of highest importance to the 
Naval Power of Great Britain that the seamen and other persons 
employed in the Fisheries carried at Nfld. should return annually at 
the end of the Fishing Season to some part of our European Dominions 
for attainment of which object various Laws have been passed and 
Instructions given, but the same having failed to a great extent in 
producing the effect proposed,—you are to make the most attentive 
inquiries,—whether any measures could now be taken for the further 
encouragement and promoting the Return of every such Seaman and 
Fisherman to the part of our European Dominions to which he 
belongs. . . . And you are also to discourage and as far as you are 


11This plan was revived in 1793, when there was talk of sending Newfoundland 
settlers to Upper Canada to establish a sturgeon fishery on the Upper Lakes “as well 
as adding in the present moment [of the American Indian War] to the internal 
strength of the Country & the augmentation of the Army.” See Charles Stevenson, 
former Deputy Quarter-Master of Upper Canada, to Sir John Graves Simcoe, June 18, 
1793 (Correspondence of Lieutenant Governor John Graves Simcoe, Toronto, 1923-31, 
I, 358) ; also, Public Archives of Canada, Series Q, vol. 66, 302, Stevenson to Dundas, 
May 16, 1793. 
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able, to prevent any of the Said Seamen or Fishermen from deserting 
to any Foreign Country or from going to reside and establish them- 
selves in the Countries belonging to the United States or even to any 
of our Colonies in North America.” 


* * * 


British policy was still based on the assumption that the nation pos- 
sessed a unique strategic advantage in the Newfoundland nursery. In 
peace time the fisheries were fostered by every kind of regulation; in war 
time they were expected to pay for this treatment in contributions of 
recruits to the Royal Navy. Yet, even during the eighteenth century, it 
is difficult to determine in what degree the Newfoundland fisheries fulfilled 
their intended purpose as a source of man-power. If the West Country 
merchants are to be believed, the contribution was a heavy one. The 
Colonial Office correspondence abounds with merchants’ complaints about 
impressments, which seem to suggest that the British government was 
killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. Fishing interests which saw 
an end to their prosperity if conscription were pushed shouted loudly for 
protection, and proclaimed the doom of the ancient “nursery for seamen” 
unless exemptions were granted to their industry. 

Here is a typical example—a memorial of the merchants of Dartmouth 
addressed to the Board of Trade in 1778.8 Following a report on the 
“alarming and distressed state” of the fishery as a consequence of impress- 
ments, the memorandum continues: “We should not trouble yr. Lordships 
at this critical time when men are wanted to man H.M.’s ships, if the 
existence of the Trade did not depend upon it, & we flatter ourselves that 
we shall stand excused by yr. Lordships when it is considered that unless 
we are permitted to send out our fishermen, we can have no fishery.” On 
the whole, however, the Newfoundland fisheries were rarely granted impor- 
tant exemptions. The cod fishery was regarded as too valuable a source 
of man-power to be heavily protected. With the exception of skilled har- 
pooners and whalemen, who had special concessions suited to the peculiar 
conditions of their craft, the men employed in the taking or carrying of 
fish enjoyed such exemptions as were occasionally extended to the merchant 
marine in general. 

At the same time, the summary impressment of fishermen by any captain 
who wanted to complete his crew in a hurry was never legally permissible. 
Under Cecil’s Act, which established the extra Fish Days, no fisherman 
“using or haunting the sea’’ could be picked up without due process of law, 
and the legal process was normally a complicated one. In the first place, 
the Admiralty had to send press-warrants to the commanding officers of the 
ports. Then, the “Taker,” as the press-leader was called, had to submit 
the warrant to the Justices of the Peace, who were empowered to select 
such able men as the warrant required. It is interesting to notice that this 
custom of civil endorsation, although at first only obligatory in regard to 

12Public Record Office, Colonial Office, Series 194, vol. 46, Instructions and Ques- 


tions sent by the Board of Trade to Admiral J. Holloway, copy ; returned with answers 
Jan. 23, 1807. 


1#Public Record Office, C.O. 194, vol. 19, p. 29, March 24, 1778. 
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fishermen, was ultimately adopted as a legal preliminary in all impress- 
ment on land.'# 

Obviously, this procedure, if followed conscientiously, took considerable 
time, and news of the approaching press had a habit of leaking out before 
the warrants were issued. Hence the sober fisherman had a chance to 
hide himself as far as possible from his ship. Such a state of affairs was 
embarrassing to the Admiralty, and from time to time new plans were 
drawn up providing for greater secrecy in order that the authorities might 
pounce without warning.!° 

As a matter of fact, legal red-tape was always brushed aside in time of 
emergency. In 1799, when there was danger of Spain entering the war, 
the British government passed a measure which suspended for six months 
all exemptions from impressment into the Royal Navy, and gave the 
administration freedom to man the fleet from any classes, including fisher- 
mens’ apprentices.** Ten years later, the Admiralty proposed to close down 
the fisheries for a time, on the grounds that, while they offered “a nursery 
for seamen superior to anything our rivals can propose,” they were a 
branch of trade that could “without much loss” be suspended, even if such 
a suspension entailed the maintenance of the fishermens’ families.17 This 
suggestion was never carried out in practice, but the net of conscription 
was drastically tightened during the Napoleonic Wars. For instance, even 
persons whose only occupation was picking oysters and mussels from the 
sea-shore were declared to be fishermen under the law, and were impressed 
as “using the sea.” There is little doubt, too, that Newfoundland fishermen 
were forcibly removed from their boats or vessels, regardless of the law, 
on grounds of urgent necessity. On some occasions, British naval officers 
stopped vessels entering and leaving Halifax, in order to recruit their ships’ 
full complements, but the resulting public agitation was so great that the 
Governor was compelled to take a hand. In 1806, official orders were 
issued protecting Nova Scotia fishermen against seizure by impressment.1® 

Nevertheless, the colonial Governor, with the consent of his Executive 
Council, could issue press-warrants, as was done in England, but apparently 
this practice was rarely authorized. It discouraged trade and encouraged 
desertions to the United States.1° In the opinion of Richard Uniacke, the 
impressment of colonial fishermen, “far from adding to the Naval strength, 
diminished it by causing the Fishermen to emigrate.”?? “I learn from the 

14Hutchinson, Press Gang, 96. No further special provisions for the protection 
of fishermen seem to have been made until 1729, when an exemption was granted which 
covered the master, one apprentice, one seaman, and one landsman for each vessel (2 
Geo. II, cap. 15). 

15Barham Papers, II, 304, Admiralty Memorandum, probably written between 
August, 1787 and July, 1789; see also Memorandum of Aug. 27, 1788 (rough draft), 
a nee Geo. III, cap. 73; see also, Lord Mahon, History of England, 1713-1783 (3rd 
ed., revised, 1853), VI, 265. 41 Geo. III, cap. 21 gave protection to the fishermen, but 
could be suspended in time of emergency. : 

17Baring Papers, II, 304, Admiralty Memorandum, of. cit. 

18Pyblic Archives of Nova Scotia, vol. 54, p. 78, Wentworth to Castlereagh, Feb. 
3, 1806; see also, W. R. Copp, “Nova Scotia and the War of 1812” (M.A. thesis, 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, 1935), 79. , 

19Public Archives of Nova Scotia, vol. 214, p. 153, Council Minutes, May 18, 
1805; see also, Copp, “Nova Scotia and War of 1812,” 78. 


20Public Record Office, London, Minutes of the Board of Trade, Series 1, vol. 27, 
Observations on the Colonial Fisheries, submitted to the Board of Trade. 
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best information I can obtain,” wrote Admiral Gower to the Board of 
Trade in 1804, “that . . . the annual transport of men from Europe to 
Newfoundland has furnished such opportunities of getting to the neighbour- 
ing Colonies and from thence to the U.S. that 1000’s of men have been lost 
to the country by that means, while the number of seamen going to and 
fro has been comparatively small.’”’?* 

Although no official figures are available, it is doubtful whether the 
Admiralty ever obtained more than about two hundred seamen annually 
from the Newfoundland and colonial fisheries. In comparison, the home 
fisheries were more productive. Yet according to Admiralty estimates, 
the press-gang at its best (which meant during the first years of the war) 
never furnished more than a total of twenty-two to twenty-three thousand 
men, a total which would not have manned half the line-ships then fit for 
service.2? “The impress service is become such a job of abuse from want 
of examination,” wrote a high official in the Admiralty, “that I have cal- 
culated from my own office account an expense of at least £40 per man, 
notwithstanding very few of the numbers raised are seamen, and one half 
of those raised are not kept three months in the service. This is a most 
gross abuse, and requires strict examination.’’** 

The failure of the press service was chiefly responsible for the adoption 
of new practices, and towards the end of the eighteenth century the 
Admiralty began to experiment with bounties. Ship-owners or fishing 
communities were permitted to purchase immunity. For example, in 1780 
the men of Worthing contributed £40 cash to pay the cost of hiring five 
seamen. Such a bargain covered the fisherman not only in his fishing 
grounds but while carrying the produce to market. In similar fashion, the 
Nova Scotia Assembly of 1806 set aside £500 for distribution to seamen 
who signed up voluntarily with the sloop-of-war then in process of building 
in the dockyard.?# 

This small-scale experiment, while not entirely pleasing to the fishing 
interests,? slowly but surely pointed the way to new methods of enlistment. 
In 1810, George Rose, Treasurer of the Navy, introduced a bill to increase 
the number of seamen by establishing naval seminaries on the coasts, where 
boys might be trained for four or five years. The recruits were to be taken 
from among the parish paupers, whom Rose estimated to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of ninety thousand. They would not, he assured the government, 
cost more than £5 each, and would guarantee an accession of seven thou- 
sand seamen annually.2° The Rose scheme, which was fundamentally the 
method used today, namely, a professional training-school for the Royal 
Navy, was not immediately adopted, but its acceptance in principle as a 
consequence of Sir James Graham’s admiralty reforms in 1830-4 marked 
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the end of the impressment service. After 1815, it was still legal to summon 
all the sea-faring population for the defence of the realm, but such a pro- 
vision was never enforced during the nineteenth century.?" | 

The decline of the press-service barely preceded the government's final 
recognition of Newfoundland as a settled colony. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, policies of plenty were to supersede those of power, and the doctrine 
of monopoly lost its former appeal. But quite apart from the fact that the 
new middle class of the Industrial Revolution was beginning to repudiate 
the old conception of empire, the cod fishery had already surrendered its 
unique position as a buttress of the Royal Navy. By the end of the War 
of 1812, Newfoundland had become a colony with its own garrison, court- 
house, churches, private property, administrative buildings, and poor-house, 
Three years later, the island received a full-time Governor in place of the 
transient fishing admiral. In the early dawn of competition and free trade, 
it was a happy coincidence for Britain that the introduction of steam power, 
the development of the iron-clad and the establishment of a professional 
navy should have followed so closely the official death of the Newfoundland 
“nursery for seamen.” 


DISCUSSION 


IN reply to questions, Mr. Graham said that, in the mind of the members 
of the Admiralty, Newfoundland had stood first as the ‘“‘nursery for 
seamen”’ although more recruits came from the herring and the Greenland 
fisheries. He agreed that the Newfoundland fisheries had been much 
more important in the earlier days, although he had found no evidence 
to justify the excessive favour in which they were held. 

Mr. Adair and the Abbé Maheux pointed out that there was a similar 
tradition in France about the importance of the Newfoundland fisheries 
in providing a training ground for seamen. In reply to a question by 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Graham said that while the strategic significance of the 
cod fishery was undoubtedly recognized, the New Englanders were chiefly 
interested in the commercial exploitation of the Banks; the Republic was 
too young to have developed much naval consciousness, and he knew of 
no such constant repetition of a phrase like ‘‘nursery for seamen”’ in 
connection with New England fisheries. 


27Admiral Sir R. H. Bacon, The Ltfe of Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, Admiral of 
the Fleet (New York, London, 1929), I, 273-5. 
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As everyone knows, the part played by Canada on the seas during the first 
Great War was a minor one, chiefly because before that war two rival 
naval policies, growing in the over-rich soil of partisanship, had run to 
stalk and leaves, producing almost no fruit. In several ways, nevertheless, 
Canada contributed to the discomfiture of the enemy at sea. These efforts 
were exerted through or in conjunction with the Royal Navy, for the 
Canadian naval forces had been placed at the disposal of the Admiralty 
with the outbreak of war, as provided for in the Naval Service Act of 1910.’ 
One of these contributions to local and general defence was the develop- 
ment of an auxiliary patrol fleet in and near the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
story of this flotilla is almost unknown. 

In an earlier age the warship was by no means the highly specialized 
vessel which she has since become. For the most part she was a merchant 
ship used in time of war for fighting, and Henry VII of England was 
accustomed during the periods of peace which he so dearly loved, to hire 
out to merchants his men-of-war.? Before the end of the nineteenth 
century, however, a warship had become as different from any vessel built 
for peaceful ends as a suit of armour is from a suit of clothes. Accordingly, 
when the first Great War broke out, no one had foreseen that such 
inoffensive little craft as fishing-boats, yachts, excursion-boats, and tugs, 
would have any significant naval part to play at all. Yet in the course of 
that war Great Britain was obliged to mobilize for warlike purposes an 
auxiliary navy of nearly four thousand small commercial or pleasure craft, 
manned by almost fifty thousand officers and men.* She was, in fact, com- 
pelled, in order to command the sea, to employ two distinct navies instead 
of just one, each of a most formidable size. On a much smaller scale the 
same was true of the other Allied powers with maritime interests. 

Prior to that war the submarine mine and the submarine had been 
adjuncts of practically every navy; nevertheless, although commerce- 
raiding was an old story, it had been generally assumed for various reasons 
that these two modern devices would be used against warships and trans- 
ports only. Consequently, when the German Navy loosed them both 
against the merchant ships, defensive measures were almost wholly wanting 
and had to be improvised in all haste. The mine and the submarine are 
two of the most furtive and elusive products of the Industrial Revolution. 
They walk in darkness and destroy in the noonday: and so menacing did 
their activities along the sea routes become, that it seemed not only that the 
Allies would suffer defeat, but also that sea-power itself, in any positive 
sense, had passed away. As time went on, however, many means were 
found to counter this dire threat. Each was a palliative rather than a cure; 
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yet in their aggregate they enabled the war to be won. The mines were 
sought by patrol craft and removed by minesweepers. Various were the 
means employed against submarines, the most important being escorted 
convoys, and the patrolling of known or likely hunting-grounds by vessels 
armed with guns and depth-charges. It was for these duties that the small 
ships which formed the auxiliary flotillas were taken over, armed and 
equipped, and sent forth. 


The waters of the east coast of Canada were part of the Royal Navy’s 
North America and West Indies Station, which comprised the western 
Atlantic to the east of North America. The naval force stationed there 
consisted almost entirely of cruisers—the headquarters were at Bermuda, 
while Jamaica and Halifax were also important bases. To guard the trade 
routes and ports against surface raiders was, after the outbreak of war, 
the principal duty of the squadron. Its strength varied from time to time 
according to means and needs. In March, 1915, for example, it consisted 
of one old battleship, and eleven cruisers of which two were French, two 
Australian, and one, the Niobe, Canadian.* During the early weeks of the 
war the Admiralty was much afraid that raiders would harass the northern 
part of the station, and at one time rumours in Canada propelled a German 
cruiser into Cabot Strait.° In fact, however, no enemy appeared in those 
waters, through which an unobstructed stream of shipping flowed, and by 
the end of the year all over the seas the surface raiders were under control. 


Halifax had long been a defended port and naval base, and when the 
war began, its defences, as far as they went, were conceived in terms of a 
raid by surface ships, and were cut to the same pattern as were those at 
similar ports throughout the British Empire. The fixed defences were in 
the hands of the army, and the mobile ones in those of the naval authorities. 
Early in the war the usual expedients of an examination service, war signal 
station, net-defence, and minesweepers, were instituted there, and extended 
to other ports ; while a coastal patrol on a limited scale was begun. During 
the summer of 1915 a patrol had been kept on the Newfoundland coast by 
the governments of that colony and of Great Britain. By the end of the 
season it had become evident to all concerned—the governments of Canada 
and Newfoundland and the Commander-in-Chief of the North America 
and West Indies Station—that it was desirable to co-ordinate this work 
with that of the Canadian flotilla. An arrangement was accordingly made 
whereby the Canadian patrols became responsible for the whole Canadian 
coast, and for the shores of Newfoundland, except that part extending from 
St. Pierre eastward and northward to Belle Isle which the Newfoundland 
ships were to patrol. In other words, the Canadian patrols were to watch 
the coasts which bordered the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the open-sea coast 
of the Maritime Provinces. The senior officer of the Canadian flotilla was 
to command the whole, and the ships were to be interchanged if necessary.® 
During the season of 1916 the Canadian patrol and minesweeping vessels 
were twelve in number, of which five were on duty at Halifax, while seven 


4Arthur W. Jose, The Royal Australian Navy, 1914-1918 (Sydney, 1928), 252. 

5Sir Julian Corbett and Henry Newbolt, History of the Great War: Naval 
Operations (London, 1920-31), I, 50-1; Hurd, Merchant Navy, I, 250. 

6Material in the Department of the Naval Service Records, Ottawa (hereafter 
referred to as N.S.), Series 1065-4-1, 2, and 3. 
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patrolled in the gulf, and of the Newfoundland ships there were three.’ 


These vessels were armed with 3- or 6-pounder guns, and, as their fewness 
implies, their function was a limited one. They provided coastal and port 
patrols—a war-time naval coastguard service. 

Meanwhile Germany’s naval designers had been working very hard, 
and her yards were turning out submarines greatly superior to their pre- 
decessors in size, armament, and cruising radius. The possibility con- 
sequently arose that submarines might cross the Atlantic, and in April, 
1916, the Admiralty, whose responsibilities were almost unlimited, sounded 
a warning. This was to the effect that any submarines which might operate 
near the Newfoundland or Canadian coasts would probably be U-boats 
of the latest type, and that nothing smaller than a 12-pounder gun was in 
the least likely to put them out of action.’ This despatch was full of weighty 
submarine lore, learned in the school of bitter experience. In May the 
Commander-in-Chief also warned the Canadian authorities: “It should be 
clearly understood that, should enemy submarines appear off the Canadian 
Coasts, my cruisers are no protection to Transports against submarine 
attacks.”® No raiders appeared that summer; nevertheless in November 
the Admiralty sent word that in view of the activity of German submarines 
in the north Atlantic, the twelve existing patrol vessels ought to be increased 
in number to about thirty-six, and offered to lend an officer experienced 
in patrol work to advise the Canadian government, and, if desirable, to 
command the patrols.1° 

The Canadian government’s reply went across a few days later in these 
words: “As danger to Admiralty store transports and Canadian trade in 
near future from enemy submarines appears to be growing serious, Cana- 
dian Government considers adequate protection should be accorded by 
Admiralty.”"* To support this claim the government stated that in the 
early months of the war it had asked the Admiralty whether or not Canada 
should undertake to supplement the naval defence of the Empire, and had 
received the reply that this was unnecessary and that Canada’s efforts 
should be concentrated on the provision of military forces.12. The govern- 
ment’s case also rested upon the fact that every available man with naval 
training, and every spare gun, had been scraped together and sent to Eng- 
land. The problem was further made difficult because the fishing-boats 
on the Canadian coasts, unlike the trawlers and drifters which operated 
out of the ports in Britain, were not considered suitable for patrol work. 
Nor were more than a handful of other ships that could be used available 
either in Canada or in the United States. The other side of the picture 
was that although unrestricted submarine warfare had not yet formally 
begun, the Admiralty already had tremendous responsibilities and com- 
mitments in waters where submarines were not merely feared, but were 


™N.S. 1065-7-2 (1), Memorandum by the Director of the Naval Se i i 
Kingsmill), Jan. 26, 1917. ae a 

8N.S. 1065-4-1 (1), Admiralty to Colonial Office, April 8, 1916; copy. 

91bid., Commander-in-Chief to Director of the Naval Service, May 22, 1916: 
COPY. 
10N.S. 1065-7-2 (1), Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Governor-General 
Noy. 11, 1916; copy of cablegram. A similar message was sent to the Newfoundland 
government. 

11/bid., Governor-General to Colonial Secretary, Nov. 17, 1916. 

12]bid., Dec. 28, 1916. 
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actually swarming. The Admiralty therefore for a while longer declined 
to provide for the east coast patrols.2® 

Accordingly the Canadian government, receding from its first position, 
reported that it was making every effort to buy or build the necessary ships, 
and asked the Admiralty to provide guns and trained men for them. It 
also suggested that the cruiser Rainbow, stationed on the west coast, 
should be paid off, and that some of her men and guns should be used for 
the new patrol vessels,* and this was done. The government bought a 
number of suitable ships, and arranged for twelve trawlers to be built at 
the Vickers yard in Montreal, and at Polson’s in Toronto. Attempts were 
also made to obtain guns in the United States, and later in Japan, but 
without success. At this point Sir Robert Borden stepped into the picture 
by sending a personal cablegram to the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir 
Edward Carson, asking for guns and trained gunnery ratings. The required 
number of ships were available or in prospect; but these would be useless 
without guns and men to fire them.:5 

Borden’s appeal for help had only just been received when the German 
submarine campaign suddenly entered a new and much more menacing 
phase. On January 31, 1917, the German government announced to the 
world its decision to wage unrestricted submarine warfare, declaring that 
shipping found in the Mediterranean and the north-eastern Atlantic would 
thenceforth be sunk at sight. The newcomer to the seas was making his 
own rules as the game proceeded. This declaration did not apply to 
Canadian and Newfoundland waters; yet, besides greatly complicating the 
problem on the European side of the Atlantic, it intensified the potential 
danger elsewhere. The combined result of Borden’s appeal and of the 
increased danger was that the Admiralty began at this time to contribute 
largely to the resources of the east coast patrols, and this support was con- 
tinued to the end. Carson replied to the Prime Minister, offering to 
release to the Canadian government a sufficient number of 12-pounder 
guns, which the Admiralty had ordered from a firm in the United States, 
to arm the flotilla, and promising that everything possible would be done 
about the gunners.** The Admiralty went much further than this, more- 
over, for it asked the Canadian government to arrange for and supervise 
the building of thirty-six trawlers and a hundred drifters. These were 
to be built in Canada at the expense of the British government. The 
Admiralty undertook to furnish the designs, and implied that some of the 
vessels would be added to the Canadian patrols.17 The Dominion govern- 
ment arranged to have the vessels constructed, distributing the work among 
the principal shipbuilders in Eastern Canada. 

Neither these vessels, nor the dozen trawlers which the Canadian gov- 
ernment had ordered for itself, were available during the summer of 1917. 
In the spring the Admiralty’s expert arrived and was placed in command 
of the patrols. His tenure of office was brief, however, for wherever he 
went he trod a wine-press filled with other people’s toes; so the Admiralty 
recalled him and the patrols saw him no more. Captain Walter Hose, 
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R.C.N., who had formerly commanded the Rainbow, was appointed Captain 
of Patrols and held that position until the end of the war. 

The commander of a German submarine entering the area in question 
had a choice of objectives. He might try to attack the coastwise traffic or 
the fishing fleets; or he might turn his attention to the stream of shipping 
which flowed between the Canadian ports and Europe, chiefly Great 
Britain. Ships might be attacked either in port or at sea; a harbour and 
its immediate approaches, however, are relatively easy to protect against 
naval forces, largely because the vulnerable area is very restricted. The 
greatest threat, therefore, was to ships at sea, and of these by far the most 
important, and the most difficult to safeguard, were the ones which plied 
between Canada and Europe. The route was one of the main channels 
through which supplies flowed to Great Britain from the outside world. 
It was very short and therefore economical of ships. It tapped the resources 
of the greater part of the North American continent which included by far 
the greatest industrial area outside Europe. The route was frequented 
by troop transports, and it is difficult to think of anything which govern- 
ments in war-time fear more than the loss of these. Along it too, in a 
westerly direction, came ships bringing gold from Great Britain to Canada. 

A raider, whether surface or submarine, is unlikely to find good hunting 
in the open spaces of the ocean, for there the ships which he is seeking 
to capture or destroy have a choice of many routes. For this reason raiders 
generally operate at those points where traffic is compelled to concentrate— 
near straits, off prominent headlands, or near a terminus. The waters off 
Canada and Newfoundland were well adapted to a raider’s work, at least 
in the summer; for they contained a number of places where the traffic, 
both inward-bound and outward, was forced to concentrate. The most 
important of these areas lay off Cape Race, in Cabot and Belle Isle Straits, 
in the upper reaches of the gulf near Anticosti, and off Halifax and Sydney. 
Along those coasts too, the land surrenders reluctantly to the sea, the con- 
tinental shelf projecting itself outward for many miles to form a broad belt 
of water shallow enough in many places to permit of mines being laid, 
or of submarines resting on the bottom. The coasts of Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and Canada, were in great part unsettled, and dotted along them 
were innumerable inlets where a submarine might go for rest and minor 
repairs, or in order to meet a supply-ship. In the raider’s favour also was 
the immense area of the region to be patrolled, and the consequent length 
of the coast-lines surrounding and within it. The special disadvantage of 
those waters from the point of view of German submarines, was the great 
distance from home or from any friendly territory. 

The last summer of the war saw a great increase in the size and effective- 
ness of the flotilla, as the newly-built trawlers and drifters became available 
after the St. Lawrence opened in the spring. Modern war is insatiable, 
however, and the plans now called for an auxiliary fleet of a hundred and 
twelve vessels, in place of the thirty-six which the Admiralty had recom- 
mended a year and a half before. ‘In view of the vital interests at stake.” 
wrote the Commander-in-Chief on March 2, “and the natural geographical 
features which offer so strong an inducement to the enemy to undertake a 
submarine and mine offensive in the area mentioned against Allied troop 
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and cargo vessels and convoys as soon as weather and ice conditions admit, 
I cannot but regard the position as involving very grave risks, and feel it 
my duty to urge that every effort be made to have the whole flotilla com- 
pletely equipped and organized and at work in their assigned positions at 
as early a date as possible.’ Like so many human endeavours, the con- 
struction of the trawlers and drifters was slower than had been anticipated ; 
nevertheless, soon after the river opened, nearly fifty patrol ships were 
available, and by early October the auxiliary fleet consisted of a hundred 
and sixteen vessels. Eighty-seven of these belonged to the Admiralty and 
the rest to the Canadian Naval Service; but all except those attached to 
Halifax were under the Captain of Patrols. The twelve trawlers belonging 
to the Naval Service were modelled on the North Sea fishing-vessels of 
that name. They were sea-worthy boats of a hundred and thirty-six tons 
and a speed of ten knots, and they had cost $191,000 each to build. The 
commercial or pleasure boats which had been taken over for the patrols 
were of various types. Several had been obtained from other government 
departments, a number were bought in the United States, and three had 
been Canadian-owned private yachts.2° One of these last, the Grilse, was 
a most formidable little craft for a patrol-boat, since she carried two 12- 
pounders and a torpedo tube, and could travel at thirty-two knots. The 
Admiralty drifters were fitted with a 6-pounder gun apiece, while most of 
the others mounted a 12-pounder. All carried depth-charges—from two 
to six per ship—and a large number were fitted with wireless.24 They had 
the status of warships and flew the White Ensign. 

They were obviously not dreadnoughts, nor did their work require that 
they should be. Between them and the German battleships stood the Grand 
Fleet, and in order to reach them, hostile cruisers would have had to pass 
both the British cruisers in Europe and those of the North America and 
West Indies squadron. It was in order to deal with submarines, against 
which the battleships and cruisers could give little protection, that the 
auxiliary patrols had been called into existence. What was required for 
this purpose was not powerful ships which can never be very numerous, 
but a large number of vessels capable of dealing with a submarine, prefer- 
ably single-handed. These being many could scatter widely, to sweep up 
mines, to reconnoitre, or to stand on guard— 


Each degree of Latitude 
Strung about Creation 
Seeth one (or more) of us. . 


They could attack a hostile submarine on the surface with gun-fire, and 
with depth-charges if submerged. By these means, with luck and good 
management, they could destroy the submarine, or damage it, or drive it 
away. 

The area which the east coast patrols had to cover extended from Belle 
Isle to the Bay of Fundy, and from Rimouski to the Virgin Rocks. Their 
sole purpose was to protect shipping in those waters, and as they increased 
in numbers this protection assumed various forms and they ceased to be 


19N.S. 1065-7-6 (1), Commander-in-Chief to Admiral Superintendent, Halifax, 
March 2, 1918. 

20N.S. 1001-5-1, Digest by the Assistant Naval Secretary. 

21N.S. 1065-7-6 (1), Memorandum for the Admiralty, July 18, 1918; copy. 
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merely coastal patrols. The principal ports were Halifax, Sydney, Mont- 
real, and Quebec. Halifax was at all times important, but particularly so 
in winter when it became the principal shipping centre. Being also the 
chief Canadian naval base, British and other warships frequented it and it 
had always to be carefully watched. Sydney with the coal-mines close by 
was the most important fuelling-station on the coast. The two St. Lawrence 
ports served the larger part of the shipping during the open season. The 
difficult river navigation was their protection; but the stretch below them 
where the river slowly merges into the gulf had to be watched. During the 
season of 1918, the flotilla was divided into three roughly equal groups, one 
of which looked after Halifax. The channels leading to the port had to be 
swept every day, and the harbour itself patrolled. Merchant ships and 
transports about to sail in convoy necessarily left the harbour one by one, 
and were placed in convoy formation outside. Patrol vessels were there- 
fore assigned to protect them while they were forming up, and in general to 
watch the approaches to the port. For the same purposes a second group 
of vessels was stationed at Sydney. In addition, the coasts of the whole 
area were patrolled, in order to watch for suspicious craft and for mines, 
and to investigate any reports received from the shore of unusual and pos- 
sibly sinister doings. The positions of special strategic importance, which 
have already been mentioned, had to be watched. Escorts were provided 
for convoys moving along the coast, and to accompany for some distance 
to sea the slower convoys sailing to Great Britain. The third group of 
patrol vessels attended to these various duties. 


Even little patrol ships must have bases, and with these the region was 
well supplied. There are many harbours along those coasts, and even the 
smaller ones could accommodate these vessels. With one exception, all the 
patrol craft were coal-burners for which a supply of good fuel was obtained 
from the mines on Cape Breton. The three principal bases were at Sydney, 
Halifax, and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The headquarters of the east coast 
patrols, and the main base for most of the vessels, were at Sydney, the 
easiest port at which to coal, and admirably situated with relation to the 
whole gulf area from the strategic point of view. The vessels protecting 
Halifax and its approaches were based on that port, and nearly all exten- 
sive repairs were done there, minor ones often being carried out elsewhere. 
The main base for the Newfoundland ships was at St. John’s. A number 
of other ports, among them Gaspé, were used as cruising bases for the more 
distant patrols. Those vessels whose duties took them away from their 
bases ordinarily spent slightly more than a third of their time in port for 
supplies, repairs, rest, and training. 

The manning of the flotilla had been a matter of extreme difficulty, 
since practically all the trained naval personnel in Canada had been pre- 
empted long before, and no adequate steps had been taken well in advance 
to train complements for the greatly enlarged auxiliary fleet. The 
Admiralty and the Naval Service between them, however, had contrived 
to rake up officers and men, some of those sent over from England being 
Canadian volunteer reservists who had been serving in trawlers off the 
British coast. There were barely enough to go around, and a large pro- 
portion were inexperienced. “The officers and men of the vessels are 
untrained,” reported their commander, “not only in the technical knowledge 
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required to handle the weapons and offensive appliances on board the ships, 
but also in service discipline being drafted to ships as hardly more than raw 
recruits.”*? By the end of the war there were nearly two thousand ranks 
and ratings serving in the east coast patrols. 

This improvised organization was never called upon to deal with any 
very sustained or serious attack. Not until the summer of 1918 did the 
German submarines assault shipping in those waters; and when at last they 
came their behaviour was passive and discreet. This unwonted abstention 
from Schrecklichkeit was attributed by the Captain of Patrols to their being 
on their way home and to their mission in those waters being largely to spy 
out the nakedness of the land.?3 They sank, nevertheless, a considerable 
number of fishing-boats and other ships. 1 

A few staccato generalizations are perhaps in order. The east coast 
patrols were a successful venture in imperial co-operation—mainly between 
the services, for in purely naval matters the governments did not intervene. 
The Admiralty prescribed the general policy, which was carried out by 
officers responsible to the Department of the Naval Service, The Admiralty 
on the whole acted with restraint and tact, and the Canadian service cheer- 
fully accepted its subordinate role. “Knowing full well we have not a 
proper organization,” wrote its director, “we have most warmly appre- 
ciated and acted on the advice of the Admiralty on every occasion.”2+ The 
technical advantages of this close association, to the smaller service, are 
evident at every turn. The relatively large share in the cost of the ship- 
building programme borne by the Admiralty is noticeable; but any verdict 
on this matter will, of course, depend upon the opinion of the judge as to 
what Canada’s responsibilities really were. The close common interest of 
Canada and Newfoundland in any scheme of naval defence on the east 
coast is clearly revealed. In their joint patrol arrangements, the relations 
of Newfoundland with Canada were very similar to those existing between 
Canada and Great Britain in matters naval. No doubt the presence of three 
authorities was partly responsible for the slowness with which the pro- 
gramme developed. 

The difficulties and dangers which lie in unpreparedness for war, given 
the type of world in which we have had to live, are apparent enough 
throughout. It is not always recognized, however, that of all forms of 
defence, naval defence is the most difficult to improvise rapidly. The 
patrols were probably as efficient as circumstances permitted ; nevertheless 
the bricks which the Israelites were forced to make without straw were not 
necessarily the best in Egypt. The flotilla suffered from two irremediable 
weaknesses, one being the scarcity of trained officers and men. The other 
was a lack of supporting destroyers or their equivalent, for there was only 
one well-armed vessel available capable of quickly reinforcing a threatened 
area. In view of an opinion which is sometimes expressed, it is worth 
noting that the Canadian government reacted to the threat of hostile sub- 
marines off the coast precisely as governments with large maritime interests 
have always done on similar occasions. 

The east coast patrols were a necessary precaution, and may have been 
a strong deterrent as well. They also, with the auxiliary fleets elsewhere, 

22N.S. 1065-7-12 (1), Captain of Patrols to Secretary, N.S., Sept. 24, 1918. 


23Tbid., Oct. 21, 1918. ; : 
24N.S. 1065-7-2 (1), Memorandum by Admiral Kingsmill, Jan. 16, 1917. 
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built up a large part of that foundation of experience on which the present 
campaign against the submarines is based. The flotilla was prolific of 
precedents. It was the first fleet to be commanded by an officer of the 
Royal Canadian Navy. It contained the first ships built expressly for the 
Naval Service. It faced the first direct naval attack in the history of the 
Dominion. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Lower said that he found it hard to believe that enemy submarines 
or supply ships could have used the inlets of Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land without observation. In regard to the creation of a second navy, 
the auxiliary patrol, to deal with war-time emergencies, he said that 
although it formed in a sense a separate arm, nevertheless there was a 
remarkable degree of integration between it and the regular service. 
Mr. Lower remarked that the paper created the opportunity for a 
discussion of the whole question of the defensive position of the continent’s 
east coast. Canada’s role was necessarily tactical rather than strategic. 
We have to defend the ports and the approaches to our own coasts. The 
strategic problem of defending the whole continent was a much larger 
one, with which the United States must primarily be concerned. Ameri- 
cans have created off their west coast a defensive wall 2,000 miles off 
shore. On the east, however, even with the recently acquired bases in 
Newfoundland and the West Indies, the defences are a short 600 miles 
out. <A defensive wall 2,000 miles to the east, as on the west, would run 
through Ireland, the Azores, and the Canaries. Behind this outer screen, 
Canadians would find their natural sphere and character of operations. 
But will the United States ever create such a screen? She must act soon! 


PRE-CONFEDERATION DEFENCE PROBLEMS OF THE 
PACIFIC COLONIES 


By WILLARD E. IRELAND 
The Provincial Archives of British Columbia, Victoria, B.C. 


THE history of the colonial period of British Columbia is of unusual 
interest by virtue of its compactness. Within the brief span of twenty- 
five years, British Columbia advanced from the status of an unorganized 
tract of wilderness in process of exploitation by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to the dignity of a province of the Dominion of Canada. 
The rapidity of that advance has made it all the more difficult to trace 
trends and developments which are the more readily observable in the 
more mature eastern British American colonies in consequence of their 
slower evolution. Within the ambit of this paper it is hoped that at 
least a survey may be offered of the problem of defence—the problem 
which in Eastern Canada played so important a role in the federation 
of British North America. 

In a very real sense British colonial activity in the Pacific North- 
West was the direct result of the Oregon ‘war panic’’ of 1845-6. The 
transmontaine boundary between British and American territories had 
been the subject of diplomatic negotiation for over thirty years.! Joint 
occupancy had been adopted as a temporary expedient and had been 
continued only in view of the great difficulty experienced in discovering 
a more satisfactory permanent arrangement. In the interim British 
interests in the region had been maintained by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and, from a commercial point of view, so effectively that prior 
to 1840 American influence west of the Rocky Mountains was almost 
negligible. The infiltration of American missionaries, however, paved 
the way for that influx of American settlers in the period 1842-5 which 
made further postponement of the fixing of a permanent boundary an 
impossibility.2 Moreover, the British position in Oregon had been made 
all the more unhappy by the failure of the efforts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to colonize the north bank of the Columbia with colonists 
from the Red River Settlement. 

From a diplomatic point of view the situation was further compli- 
cated by the state of American public opinion. The election of James K. 
Polk in November, 1844, on the popular cry of ‘‘Fifty-Four Forty or 
Fight” had roused public enthusiasm to a high pitch. The British 
government could and did overlook much of the bombast of pre-election 
propaganda. But the passage of the Oregon Bill on February 3, 1845, 
by the overwhelming majority of 149 to 59 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the enunciation of a ‘‘clear and unquestionable”’ title to 
Oregon in President Polk’s Inaugural provoked a revulsion of feeling in 
Great Britain. The press, led by The Times,* assumed a belligerent tone. 
Even Lord Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel were moved to make stirring 
speeches in the British Parliament professing a determination not to 


1For a discussion of this prolonged controyersy, see J. M. Callahan, American 
Foreign Policy in Canadian Relations (New York, 1937), 127-36, 215-36. d'A 

2Frederick Merk, ‘‘The Oregon Pioneers and the Boundary” (American Historical 
Review, XXIX, July, 1924, 681-99). 

3The Times (London), March 27, 1845. 
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recede from their original demands.# The British Cabinet for some 
time had been alarmed by the situation in Oregon, and Peel, the Prime 
Minister, was inclined to question British supremacy in that quarter. 
His doubts were justified; for upon direct application, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company presented extracts from Simpson’s latest report which 
clearly indicated the preponderance of American influence. 

The preliminary ‘‘war panic’ aroused the imperial government to 
action. Word of the passing of the Oregon Bill by the House of Repre- 
sentatives led to a request to the Admiralty that a war vessel should 
frequently visit the Oregon coast and that Rear-Admiral Sir George 
Seymour should himself visit the Columbia.6 In consequence, H.M. 
sloop Modeste, which had visited the Columbia in the fall of 1844, was 
stationed off Fort Vancouver from November, 1845, until April, 1847. 
Rear-Admiral Seymour never made the suggested investigation but in 
February, 1845, H.M. frigate America, Captain the Hon. John Gordon 
commanding, was ordered to Puget Sound to procure information as 
to conditions on the Columbia. Gordon was a brother of the then 
foreign secretary, Lord Aberdeen, and he selected Lieutenant William 
Peel, son of the Prime Minister, to make the overland journey to Fort 
Vancouver. Peel’s investigation was considered of sufficient importance 
to warrant his immediate despatch to London. His report of September 
27, 1845, was presented to the Foreign Office on February 13, 1846.7 

The report itself, other than indicating the preponderance of the 
American over the British elements in the population, contained very 
little information of military value. The presence in London of so 
recent a visitor from the disputed territory was of the utmost value to 
the British Cabinet, particularly in view of the fact that Lieutenant 
Peel, while on the Columbia, had met and discussed the whole situation 
with Lieutenants Henry J. Warre and Mervin Vavasour. These two 
officers had been despatched from Canada to conduct a military recon- 
naissance of British territory west of Canada generally and of the 
Columbia district in particular.’ In the creation and forwarding of this 
expedition, the Hudson’s Bay Company played an important role, 
although it is to be noted that their principal interest was the establish- 
ment of a garrison at Red River Settlement and that as a means of 
protection against the inhabitants rather than with reference to any 
impending difficulty with the United States.2 From August 25, 1845, 


‘Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, LXXIX, 115-23, 178-99. 

’Public Record Office, F.O. 5, vol. 439, Pelly to Addington, Feb. 26, 1845, with 
enclosures. (Transcripts of the portions of this series pertaining to the North-West 
are in the Archives of British Columbia.) 

°F.O. 5, vol. 440, Draft to Admiralty, March 5, 1845, confidential. 

LEO os vol. 459, Peel to Gordon, Sept. 27, 1845. This report and related documents 
have been reprinted; see L. M. Scott (ed.), “‘Report of Lieutenant Peel on Oregon 
in 1845-46” (Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXIX, March, 1928, 51-76). For the activity 
of the British Admiralty in this quarter, see Major F. V. Longstaff, ‘‘Notes on the 
Early History of the Pacific Station and the Inception of the Esquimalt Royal Naval 
Establishment” (Canadian Defence Quarterly, III, April, 1926, 309-18). 

8The documents relating to this expedition are to be found in HO, vol 457 
The more important have been reprinted, though unfortunately from imperfect trans- 
cripts; see J. Schafer (ed.), ‘‘Documents relative to Warre and Vavasour’s Military 
10e a [sic] in Oregon, 1845-6” (Oregon Historical Quarterly, X, March, 

*This point has been ably developed in C. P. Stacey, ‘‘The Hudson’s Bay Company 
and Anglo-American Military Rivalries during the Oregon Dis "1 | js - 
torical Review, XVIII, Sept., 1937, 281-300). — RE one) MR Re 
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until March 25, 1846, these officers examined the situation west of the 
Rocky Mountains and, in general, they were not optimistic of the 
military outlook. The overland route used by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany was found to be greatly inferior for the conveyance of troops to 
the South Pass route open to the Americans. Moreover, the numerical 
superiority of the American population made any defensive action all 
the more difficult. Nevertheless certain defence projects were under- 
taken by the Hudson’s Bay Company on their advice. Their first 
report on Oregon affairs, written at Fort Vancouver, October 26, 1845, 
did not reach England until July 6, 1846, and had, consequently, no 
influence upon the boundary negotiations, but it is highly probable that 
Lieutenant Peel, who was fully cognizant of their views, placed similar 
information before the Foreign Office in his verbal communications. 

The British government was now faced with irrefutable evidence of 
the ascendancy of American interests on the Columbia. In addition, 
larger national issues, particularly tariff and commercial policy, suggested 
the desirability of a pacific solution to the difficulty. Moreover, by its 
decision to move its headquarters from Fort Vancouver to Fort Victoria, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company had demonstrated its belief that the success 
of the fur trade no longer required the occupation of the banks of the 
Columbia River. Under these circumstances negotiations were brought 
to a sudden conclusion and by the Oregon Treaty of June 15, 1846, 
the 49th parallel became the boundary, deflecting at the coast so as 
to include the whole of Vancouver Island within British territory. 

Within three months of the signing of the boundary treaty the 
British government began preparations to forestall any further advance 
of the restless American frontier in the Pacific North-West. The oppor- 
tunity was afforded by the receipt of an inquiry from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company regarding the status of their holdings north of the new 
boundary line. The minute of the Colonial Secretary, Lord Grey, is 
illuminating: ‘‘This is a very difficult and important quest" Looking to 
the encroaching spirit of the U.S. I think it is of importance to strengthen 
the B® hold upon the territory now assigned to us by encouraging the 
settlement upon it of B® subjects; & I am also of opin™ that such settle- 
ment c* only be advantageously effected under the auspices of the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. wh. I am therefore disposed to encourage.” The 
difficulties were, indeed, great. The proponents of free trade were apt 
to look askance at an arrangement involving the monopolistic Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Current anti-imperialist sentiment, moreover, frowned 
upon the establishment of new colonies. In addition, both ‘“‘colonial 
reformers” and ‘‘Little Englanders” were vehement in their denunciation 
of the enormous colonial military expenditures of the British Treasury. 
Yet Lord Grey was able to over-ride all objections. The Royal Grant 
of January 13, 1849, constituting the Crown colony of Vancouver 
Island was a masterpiece of the art of compromise. The “colonial 
reformer”’ was pacified by the provision for representative government 
and the modified application of the land theories of the “‘systematic 
colonisers.” The “Little Englander’ found that the new colony would 
impose no new demands upon the imperial purse, for the basic condition 
of the grant read, as follows: “‘. . . the said Governor and Company 

10Public Record Office, C.O. 305, vol. 1, Minute, Sept. 10, 1846, on Pelly to Grey, 
Sept. 7, 1846. Subsequently Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, confirmed this 
opinion. 
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.. should defray the entire expense of any civil and military establish- 
ments which may be required for the protection and government of such 
settlement or settlements (except, nevertheless, during the time of 
hostilities between Great Britain and any foreign European or American 
power). ...’"1 

The anomalies of the situation are patent. A governor was to be 
appointed by the Crown but the financial affairs of the colony were 
left largely to the discretion of the Hudson’s Bay Company. A clash 
of interest was inevitable and led, eventually, to the resignation of the 
first Governor, Richard Blanshard, and his replacement by James 
Douglas who, at the same time, was Agent of the fur trade company. 

The immediate problem of defence consisted in the protection of the 
small colonial population against the Indians. The visit of ships of 
war of the Pacific Squadron at rare intervals and for short calls gave 
scant comfort to the Governor.” Asa result of continued Indian outrages, 
Governor Blanshard in September, 1850, appealed to the Colonial 
Office for military assistance. ‘‘I would beg to press on your Lordship’s 
consideration, the necessity of protecting this Colony by a garrison of 
regular troops, in preference to a body of pensioners, for as the principal 
service that they would be called on to perform would be to repress 
and over-awe the natives, a moveable force would be necessary and I 
think that marines would be better calculated for the duty than Troops 
of the Line.’ The response of the Colonial Office was a categorical 
refusal to garrison the island, coupled with the announcement that the 
government would not undertake to protect British subjects who volun- 
tarily exposed themselves to the treachery of the native tribes.4 It is 
to be noted that this policy was in perfect keeping with the new imperial 
military policy announced by Lord Grey in his famous despatch to 
Lord Elgin on March 14, 1851.1" The Governor was, consequently, left 
to his own devices in dealing with the Indian problem. The official 
correspondence reveals many incidents and in most cases recourse was 
made to assistance from the naval forces, which, after 1852, appeared 
with greater regularity in the waters of Vancouver Island.' 

Apart from the danger of Indian outrages against individual settlers 
an even more serious condition existed, occasioned by the frequent 
migration of large numbers of northern Indians to the settled portions 


Parliamentary Paper, 1849, no. 103, p. 15. 
2C.0. 305, vol. 2, Blanshard to Grey, Aug. 18, 1850. (The official correspondence 
relating to the Pacific colonies is also preserved in the Archives of British Columbia.) 
. #lbsd., Blanshard to Grey, Sept. 18, 1850. This incident also reveals the clash 
of interest implicit in the Royal Grant. James Douglas, the Company’s representative 
writing of his relations with the Governor, remarked: ‘‘True it is we differ in opinion 
as to public matters—as for example he is anxious to have a military force stationed 
on the Island—which is unquestionably a proper measure, but as an agent of the 
Company who would have to maintain that force I have endeavoured to show that 
there was no positive necessity for it’’ (Hudson’s Bay Company Archives, D 5/30 
Douglas to Simpson, May 21, 1851, private). Extracts from this source are published 
with the kind permission of the Governor and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


ny. 
; Public Record Office, C.O. 410, vol. 1, Grey to Blanshard, March 20, 1851. 
This policy was confirmed in ibid., Grey to Douglas, Nov. 5, 1851. 
GAP: Stacey, Canada and the British Army, 1846-1871 (London, 1936), 79-81. 
To mention but a few incidents, C.O. 305, vol. 3, Blanshard to Grey Aug. 4 
1851; Douglas to Pakington, Nov. 11, 1852; vol. 4, Douglas to Pakington, Jan. 21, 
1853. See also Major F. V. Longstaff, ‘‘Notes on the History of the Pacific Station” 
(Canadian Defence Quarterly, 1V, April, 1927, 295-7). 
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of the island. On one occasion, in 1853, such a visitation prompted 
Governor Douglas to request a delay in the departure of the naval 
vessel, then about to sail, until the natives had dispersed.!7. With the 
outbreak of the fierce Indian War in the adjacent American territory 
in 1855, the presence of these natives in the vicinity of Victoria consti- 
tuted a serious menace. That year no less than two thousand hostile 
Indians arrived. To meet this danger the Legislative Council on June 21 
1855, resolved ‘“‘That a Company of ten, to consist of 8 Privates, 1 
Corporal, 1 Sergeant, besides a competent officer to act as Commander, 
be immediately raised and maintained at the public expense until the 
Northern Savages leave the settlements; .. .’718 Actually the Governor 
only created a police force of four men in consequence of the presence 
of naval protection, but he took occasion to suggest to the Colonial 
Office the desirability of equipping a regular force of twenty to thirty 
men.'® Such action was sanctioned by the home authorities on the 
distinct understanding that the expense involved would be assumed 
locally.” Subsequently the Legislative Council authorized the Governor 
to raise a force of thirty men.2!_ The Governor, fortunately, was able 
to secure men at a lower rate of pay than the Council had anticipated, 
it having been doubtful, in their opinion, ‘‘whether men could be raised 
in this Colony for the public service without the stimulus of high pay.’’22 
In no way could this action be considered as the creation of a permanent 
militia. It was raised to meet an immediate situation and in all proba- 
bility was disbanded with the dispersion of the Indians.?3 

The Indians did not, however, constitute the sole defence problem 
of the infant colony. During the winter of 1851-2 Governor Douglas 
was faced with the prospect of American inroads into the Queen 
Charlotte Islands where gold had been discovered. It was reported 
that the Americans planned ‘‘to establish an independent government 
until by force or fraud they become annexed to the United States,’’24 
The Governor immediately applied for assistance and as a result a war 
vessel was ordered to remain at Vancouver Island? and Douglas received 
a commission as Lieutenant-Governor of the district. American activity 
in the region was effectively prevented by the hostility of the Indians. 

Of a more serious nature was the situation created by the Crimean 
War. On the Pacific coast the relations between the Russian and British 
possessions had been most amicable since 1839.26 Any change in that 
relationship, as presaged by the growing tension in Europe, though 
vitally affecting the colony, was completely beyond its control. Several 

17C.0. 305, vol. 4, Douglas to Newcastle, Oct. 24, 1853. : 3 

eee of the Council of Vancouver Island (Archives Memoir no. II, Victoria, 

1 : 

2 Pi oF 305, vol. 6, Douglas to Russell, Aug. 21, 1855; Douglas to Molesworth, 
Dec. 12, 1855. 

20C.0. 410, vol. 1, Labouchere to Douglas, Nov. 12, 1855. 

1Feb. 27, 1856 (Minutes of Council, 28). 

2C.0. 305, vol. 7, Douglas to Sir G. Grey, March 1, 1856. : 

2]bid., Douglas to Labouchere, Sept. 6, 1856. In an expedition in September, 


1856, against the Cowichan Indians a force of 400 seamen and marines with 18 volun- 
teers from Victoria was used. 

24C.0. 305, vol. 3, Douglas to Grey, Jan. 29, 1852. : 

%C.O. 410, vol. 1, Pakington to Douglas, March 18, 1852; Pakington to Douglas, 
Aug. 2, 1852. ; ! 

#Donald C. Davidson, ‘‘Relation of the Hudson’s Bay Company with the Russian 
American Company on the Northwest Coast, 1829-1867" (British Columbia Historical 
Quarterly, V, Jan., 1941, 33-51). 
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months before the rupture Governor Douglas had been requested to 
report on the defences of Vancouver Island. His report revealed not 
only the complete absence of any military protection but also the 
absence of the necessary power to raise such levies of men as might 
be required. The possibility of raising an irregular force of whites and 
Indians was brought forward, and a requisition for equipment for five 
hundred men was made, coupled with the request for increased naval 
protection. With this force Douglas was confident that the colony 
could be made secure from attack and might even take the field against 
the adjacent Russian American possessions. The Governor, quite 
properly, assumed that the expenses involved would be defrayed by the 
imperial government.?? 

The Legislative Council took an entirely opposite point of view. In 
their opinion to arm the Indians was a dangerous policy and, moreover, 
the small number of whites in the colony made it impossible to offer 
any effectual resistance. In consequence it was decided ‘“‘to leave the 
defence of the Colony against the attempts of Russia to the care of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and not to call out the militia of the 
Colony.’’?’ It was agreed, however, that until such time as the imperial 
government took action, the Hudson’s Bay Company Propeller Otter 
should be armed and manned. In the meantime the Colonial Office had 
decided it was both ‘unnecessary and inadvisable’? to comply with 
the request for arms for five hundred soldiers. More frequent visits 
of the naval vessels were considered sufficient protection.2® Moreover, 
they further refused to sanction or admit responsibility for the outlay 
involved in the equipping of the Otter as a guard ship,*° although upon 
reconsideration this charge was later assumed by the imperial Treasury.*! 

The defenceless state of the colony was alarming to the inhabitants. 
But for a short visit from the fleet on its return from the disastrous 
attack on Petropaulovski, the colony had not been visited by any 
naval vessels since the declaration of war.*? The news of the neutrality 
agreement between the Russian American and Hudson’s Bay Com- 
panies was consequently hailed with enthusiasm in the colony.®? The 
Crimean crisis produced no effective improvement in the military 
condition of the colony. From the naval point of view gains were made, 
for in response to the request of the commander-in-chief of the Pacific 
Squadron, a naval hospital had been erected at Esquimalt, thus laying 
the basis for the future naval establishment. 

The problem of defence became more serious in 1858. The gold 
rush to Fraser River and the flare-up of the dispute over the possession 
of San Juan Island are well-known historical incidents but from a 
military point of view they are significant in that they resulted in the 
despatch of imperial forces to the Pacific coast for the first time.*4 


27C.O. 305, vol. 5, Douglas to Newcastle, May 16, 1854. 

July 12, 1854 (Minutes of Council, 25). See also C.O. 305, vol. 5, Douglas to 
Newcastle, Aug. 17, 1854. 

2C.0. 410, vol. 1, Sir G. Grey to Douglas, Aug. 5, 1854. 

$07bid., Sir G. Grey to Douglas, Dec. 18, 1854. 

31[b1d., Molesworth to Douglas, Aug. 3, 1855. 

2C.O. 305, vol. 6, Douglas to Sir G. Grey, Feb. 1, 1855. 

#C.O. 410, vol. 1, Russell to Douglas, June 20, 1855; C.O. 305, vol. 6, Douglas 
to Russell, Sept. 21, 1855. 

“Another detachment of Royal Engineers composed of 65 non-commissioned 
officers and sappers_ under Lieutenant-Colonel J. S. Hawkins, R.E., had been sent 
to the Pacific North-West in the summer of 1858 in connection with the North American 
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To meet the situation created by the large migration of alien miners 
to the unorganized territory bordering on Fraser River, British Columbia 
was organized as a separate Crown colony by Act of the imperial 
Parliament on August 2, 1859.% Prior to this event, Governor Douglas 
had kept the Colonial Office informed of the events taking place on 
the mainland beyond his jurisdiction. While naval vessels might offer 
adequate protection to the coastal areas, a military force was essential 
in the interior and, in Governor Douglas’s opinion, a single company 
of infantry would suffice.8* The Colonial Office was likewise aware of 
the altered circumstances and, in consequence, a detachment of the 
Royal Engineers, amounting in all to 165 officers and men, was sent 
to the new colony under the command of Colonel R. C. Moody. 


This force, however, could hardly be considered a military garrison. 
Lytton, the Colonial Secretary, himself admitted, ‘‘This force is sent 
for scientific and practical purposes and not solely for military objects.’’3? 
The instructions issued to both Governor Douglas and Colonel Moody 
suggest that civil rather than military functions were uppermost in the 
minds of the Colonial Secretary.55 Moreover, the entire expense of 
their maintenance, save only the regimental pay, was charged against 
the colony.*® 


The Royal Engineers played an important part in the opening up 
of the country. Their surveys and road constructions were of vital 
importance to the well-being of the colony but their military service 
was almost negligible. The famous ‘““Ned McGowan War’ at Hill’s 
Bar in January, 1859, provided almost the only occasion for their 
employment in a military capacity. The expense involved in the 
maintenance of the force was considerable and constituted a serious 
drain on colonial funds. The Colonial Office, working upon the assump- 
tion that a gold colony would immediately have at its disposal large 
revenues, insisted that British Columbia should be self-supporting,*° 
whereas, in reality, the colony was faced with enormous outlays of 
capital in order to make the gold regions accessible.*1 Almost from the 
outset Governor Douglas was doubtful of the wisdom of the experiment 
of uniting civil with military duties. In October, 1859, he wrote: 


Could the Royal Engineers be wholly and solely employed in civil 
labor, I doubt not that their services would be invaluable, but 
when it is considered that their military duties must be attended 
to, and that under all circumstances strict Military Discipline must 
prevail, it is easy to comprehend how restricted their services in 
reality becomes, and how expensive is the cost of their labor, . . .* 


sTmperial Statute, 21 & 22 Vict., c. 99. 
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Later, in January, 1863, he returned to the question when discussing 
the expenses of the detachment: 


I am merely dealing with the Financial question. I do not desire 
to touch the abstract one of how far a Colony should assist the 
Mother Country to support troops stationed in the Colony for 
Imperial purposes. To old and settled Colonies such a function 
may have a relation, but to a young Colony struggling against 
most extraordinary difficulties, it can have but little application. 
In proportion as it is applied, so will it progress; the more rapid 
its progression, the sooner will it be in a position to require the 
least amount of Imperial assistance. 


Under these circumstances it is not difficult to find reasons for the 
disbandment of this force in the summer of 1863. 


The defence measures undertaken by the imperial government were 
not confined to the despatch of the Royal Engineers. Simultaneously 
with the organization of that force in England, the Admiralty ordered 
the transfer of a body of supernumerary Royal Marines from China 
to Vancouver Island.# They reached Esquimalt on board H.M.S. 
Tribune on February 13, 1859,“ while the main body of the detachment 
of the Royal Engineers did not arrive until April 12, 1859. Immediately 
upon the arrival of the latter force, both units were sent to the mainland, 
although a small party of the marines was retained in Victoria by 
Governor Douglas. The Royal Marines assisted the Royal Engineers 
in the execution of civil duties such as road construction, but their 
presence was soon regarded as unnecessary and their withdrawal was 
ordered in July, 1859. Fortunately this order was not immediately 
carried out, for at that moment the San Juan dispute assumed an 
alarming aspect. Inspired by Brigadier-General W. S. Harney, large 
forces of American troops were landed on San Juan Island in the summer 
of 1859. To detail the intricacies of this dispute at this opportunity 
is impossible, but suffice it to say that eventually a joint military occu- 
pation was decided upon, and in March, 1860, the Royal Marines were 
US as a garrison on San Juan Island,’ where they remained 
until 1871. 


Moreover the imperial government was also desirous of stimulating 
colonial self-reliance in matters of defence. The detachment of Royal 
Engineers included several officers experienced in cavalry and artillery 
drill, and these were to form the nucleus of any additional military 
force that might be required. In Lytton’s own words: ‘‘From England 
we send skill and discipline, the raw material, (that is the mere men) 
a Colony intended for free institutions, and on the border of so powerful 
a neighbour as the United States of America, should learn betimes, of 
itself to supply.” Governor Douglas, however, did not avail himself 
of the opportunity thus afforded and consequently prior to the recall 
of the Royal Engineers neither local militia nor volunteer forces were 


4C.0. 60, vol. 15, Douglas to Newcastle, Jan. 10, 1863. 
44C.O. 398, vol. 1, Lytton to Douglas, Sept. 2, 1858. 
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raised on the mainland.4® The reasons for this apparent negligence are 
clearly set forth by the Governor. 


The population of British Columbia would as you correctly 
surmise zealously come forward, if required, for their own protection 
but it has always appeared to me a most dangerous policy to put 
the sword into the hands of aliens who have no love for British 
institutions, and who might turn it against the government whenever 
it suited their purpose. The geographical position of British Col- 
umbia must be remembered, & it also must not be forgotten that 
until lately British Subjects formed but a small portion of the 
multitudes that poured into the country,... Thedifficulties attend- 
ant upon the employment of a volunteer force are consequently 
great; but apart from other considerations there is one very grave 
objection which particularly presents itself. In a gold producing 
country men cannot & will not render their services to the govern- 
ment gratuitously, and the amount of recompense they expect is 
exorbitant.®° 


Governor Douglas, consequently, preferred to remain dependent upon 
the moral influence the presence of the Royal Engineers was able to 
effect upon the inhabitants of British Columbia. 

Douglas, as Governor of Vancouver Island, received instructions to 
impress upon the colonists “‘the necessity of providing themselves with 
arms and of learning to use them.” The San Juan crisis in 1859 had 
led to a tentative proposal for the creation of a local militia but lack 
of equipment and objection to gratuitous service prevented its fulfil- 
ment.® By 1860, however, the first local volunteer corps was organized 
under the name of the ‘Victoria Pioneer Rifles Corps,’’ which organi- 
zation, oddly enough, was composed of the negro inhabitants of the 
colony.% In February, 1861, the Governor reported the willingness of 
the white residents to enroll themselves and suggested that in view of 
the limited colonial resources imperial assistance in the form of a grant 
of 500 stand of arms would enable him to form a volunteer force that 
would be ‘‘no discredit to the Empire.’ 

The outbreak of the Civil War in the United States conditioned in 
no small degree the response of the British government to this request. 
Arrangements were made for the shipment of the 500 stand of rifles 
for the use of the volunteer forces of Vancouver Island and, in addition, 
the project of sending an infantry regiment to garrison the island was 
also discussed and two gun-boats were actually sent to the colony.® 
The outbreak of the war created no particular concern in the colony, 
although it did give a great impetus to the volunteer movement. By 


49British Columbia, Blue Books, 1859, 1860, 1861, and 1862. 
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August, 1861, the ‘‘Vancouver Island Volunteer Rifles’ fand a similar 
corps at Nanaimo, had come into being. These organizations, together 
with the coloured corps, brought the total number of effectives to 367. 
The Governor, in consequence, requested a further 500 stand of arms 
as well as certain artillery pieces.*’ 

The critical turn of events arising out of the Trent affair created 
little excitement in the colonies, but it did lead temporarily to the 
adoption of a more realistic attitude on the part of the British govern- 
ment. The colonial newspapers viewed the situation with a calm verging 
on complacency.58 The Governor, in a confidential despatch reporting 
the means of defence at his disposal, stated his belief that even with 
the volunteers the frontier could not be protected against militia or 
volunteer forces from the United States but with more British troops 
on hand an offensive campaign against advance posts on the Columbia 
might well be attempted.*® The immediate effect of the “war panic”’ 
in England was the shipment of additional equipment for the volunteer 
forces®® and arrangements to land heavier defence pieces from the naval 
vessels on the coast.* 

Once the Trent crisis had subsided the British government appears 
to have lost all interest in the problem of defending its far-distant 
Pacific colonies. The projected infantry regiment was never sent to 
the colony.f? Indeed the withdrawal of the Royal Engineers from 
British Columbia in November, 1863, is ample illustration of the attitude 
of the imperial government. In thus dispensing with the services of 
regular troops the Colonial Office announced its decision ‘‘to place 
reliance on the readiness of the Inhabitants and the Colonial Govt. to 
form any Volunteer Force that may be requisite.’’®* In New Westminster 
the response was immediate, for the ‘‘New Westminster Volunteer Rifles” 
was organized in November, 1863.54 

The colonists, for the most part, continued to be unperturbed 
throughout the duration of the Civil War. To be sure there were 
occasional flurries on both sides of the boundary caused by unfounded 
rumours,® but the events transpiring on distant battle-fields aroused 
little immediate concern. By midsummer of 1862 the volunteer forces 
of Vancouver Island had begun to disintegrate. In 1861 a vote of 
£250 had been provided for the use of the volunteers by the Legislative 
Assembly but a portion of it remained unexpended® and a similar vote 
did not appear again until the estimates for 1865 were presented, and 
then only for $2,540.°° The mainland colony reflected much the same 
condition of inactivity. 

There was criticism of the British government for its failure to 
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provide adequately for the defence of the colonies but in the beginning 
it did not have its origin in the situation created by the American Civil 
War.® The editorial comment of the New Westminster British Columbian 
at the time of the withdrawal of the Royal Engineers typifies colonial 
opinion: “This is the reason why we so warmly advocated the formation 
of a volunteer rifle company, which is now, happily, progressing most 
favourably, but although such a company even in its incipient stages, 
is undoubtedly better than nothing, it obviously fails to meet the case 
in the present state of the Colony. We ought to have here a military 
force or a ship of war, either of which would have the desired effect 
upon the Indian tribes.’’”° It is, perhaps, curious to note that the only 
serious Indian affray—the Chilcotin War—broke out within a few 
months of the departure of the Royal Engineers. The repercussions of 
that disaster are to be seen in the reorganization of the volunteer forces 
in both Victoria and Nanaimo in the island colony and greater activity 
on the mainland, though, oddly enough, the expeditionary forces sent 
2 quiet the outbreak did not contain units from the existing volunteer 
etres, 

As the Civil War drew to a close, however, the question of defence 
came more prominently before the colonists. Upon the retirement of 
Governor Douglas, whose judgments had been based upon the experience 
of a lifetime spent on the North-West Coast, two new Governors took 
office—Arthur Kennedy in Vancouver Island and Frederick Seymour 
in British Columbia. To their eyes the defence situation was most 
unsatisfactory. Governor Seymour expressed his views in the following 
manner: “I have been struck since my arrival in this Colony with the 
change of policy adopted towards it by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Formerly, everything was done to afford protection against Indians or 
alien immigrants. Now the Colonists considerably reduced in numbers 
are left almost entirely to depend on their own resources.” Both 
Governors assiduously attempted to encourage the expansion of the 
volunteer system.” The reaction of the colonists to the conclusion of 
the Civil War is probably best reflected in the editorial columns of the 
Victoria British Colonist. 


The American war is, however, at length over, and the immense 
army, according to the European theory, will require employment 
on new battlefields. . . . While elaborate preparations are being 
made for the defence of the British territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains—while the English Government are willing to contribute 
£200,000 toward erecting fortifications at the various strategic 
points in Canada—Vancouver Island and British Columbia are 
left pretty much to take care of themselves. Before the advent of 
the American war our well manned and ably commanded naval 
vessels would have been ample for every emergency; but that day 
has gone by. . . . In fact as we at present stand, we would have 
no recourse but to surrender, and the whole of British territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains would fall like an over-ripe apple 
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into the lap of the United States. ... If we wish to retain possession 
of these colonies, we must, or rather the mother country must, 
adopt a more effective means of defence.“ 


The creation of the Esquimalt Naval Station by Order-in-Council 
on June 29, 1865, was a partial answer to the colonial demand, but the 
Colonial Secretary, Edward Cardwell, was committed to the policy of 
retrenchment in colonial military expenditure, and consequently no 
additional protection was afforded the Pacific colonies. Nor did the 
colonists themselves take active measures to provide for their own 
defence, other than the organization of the volunteer forces already 
mentioned. The estimates of British Columbia for 1866 carried only 
$750 for aid to the volunteers.» The attitude on Vancouver Island 
verged on open hostility for in May, 1866, Governor Kennedy had the 
unfortunate experience of having a bill to regularize the volunteer forces 
thrown out by the Legislative Assembly without discussion.”* The 
responsibility for this action, however, must in large part be laid to 
the violent political quarrel which dominated Kennedy’s governorship. 

For a brief time during the summer of 1866 the Pacific colonies 
were aroused by the possibility of a Fenian invasion and attention once 
again focussed on the defenceless state of the colonies. To quote the 
New Westminster British Columbian: 


It is not surprising that in our present emergency, there should 
be some hard things said about the cold neglect of the Parent 
Government, which leaves its youngest and most helpless child, 
not yet out of its swaddling clothes, exposed to the fury of an 
enemy with which we have no quarrel. . . . We confess we feel that 
neglect keenly. The treatment which this Colony has received at 
the hands of the Imperial Government in the matter of protection 
is utterly unworthy of a great and powerful nation, as it is wholly 
inconsistent with our idea of a liberal and paternal colonial policy.”7 


The immediate result of the rumours, which were entirely without 
foundation and so regarded by the colonial Governors,’* was the organi- 
zation of two additional volunteer forces in New Westminster—the 
“Home Guards” and the ‘‘Seymour Artillery Company.’’ The enthusi- 
asm of the mainland residents was fairly matched by the island colonists. 

The editorial comment of the Victoria British Colonist on the whole 
question of colonial defence at this time merits reproduction. 


If the inhabitants of Vancouver Island had nothing else to 
defend but the Government of the colony, they would open their 
arms tomorrow to any power that would relieve them of it. For- 
tunately, however, there is still an attachment to British institutions, 
and a disposition to put forward every effort, if need be, for their 
defence. While the naval force stationed in our waters is always 
ready to maintain British supremacy on the seas, the inhabitants 
of Vancouver Island will be found equally willing to do their duty 
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on the land. In the course of a very few years our destiny may be 
thrown into that of the colonies east of the Rocky Mountains. 
We may by even Imperial desire become part of a confederation 
either connected with or independent of Great Britain. Under any 
circumstances it is right we should prepare ourselves, as well as 
our numbers and means will admit of, for our defence. Fenianism 
is neither here nor there in the matter, . . .79 


The breadth of vision of this editorial and its almost uncanny fore- 
shadowing of the future position of the British Pacific colonies is 
remarkable. 

| In November, 1866, the two Pacific colonies were united. The 
impetus for that action was derived from the increasingly difficult 
financial position of the colonies and the ill-success of the experiment 
of representative government in the island colony. The question of 
defence does not appear to have in any way affected the decision. 
Indeed from 1867 onward the whole defence issue became comparatively 
insignificant. Even the acquisition of Alaska by the United States in 
1867 only drew from Governor Seymour the comment, that: “Our 
Republican neighbours are now sending Military garrisons to the 
Territory recently purchased from Russia and I can assure Your Grace 
that the Colonists are beginning to contrast not over favourably the 
manner in which they are treated by the Imperial Government with 
that accorded by the Authorities at Washington to the remotest citizen 
of the United States.”’# The various volunteer forces in existence at 
the time of the Fenian scare continued to function until Confederation 
was accomplished. But from 1867 onward no money was expended in 
their behalf,*! and it was not until March 9, 1869, that the legislation 
providing a statutory basis for the organization of volunteer forces was 
passed. ®? 

British policy towards the Pacific colony after 1867 was formulated 
more with an eye to the future status of the newly organized Canadian 
Confederation than to the purely local issues. Union with Canada was 
seriously considered by the Colonial Office to be the ultimate destiny 
for British Columbia as early as September, 1867. Minutes by two 
prominent Colonial Office officials make this quite apparent. Sir 
Frederick Rogers, Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
wrote: ‘‘I suppose the question to be (in the long run) is B.C. to form 
part of the U.S. or of Canada; and if we desire to promote the latter 
alternative what form of expenditure or non-expenditure is likely to 
facilitate or pave the way for it.’’®? The Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
C. B. Adderley, was even more direct: ‘‘It seems to me impossible that 
we should long hold B.C. from its natural annexation. Still we should 
give and keep open for Canada every chance and if possible get Seymour 
to bridge over the present difficulties till we see what Canada may do.’’* 
Once Canada evinced a willingness to remove the difficulties which 
prevented immediate union, the alternative of annexation to the United 
States ceased to be of any importance. 
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From 1867 to 1871 British Columbia stood at the crossroads, but 
with the imprimatur of the Colonial Office on Confederation and with 
Canada anxious to obtain a Pacific outlet, her ultimate destiny was 
seldom in doubt. Local issues could be but an ineffectual brake to the 
external and irresistible forces which were impelling British Columbia 
into Confederation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Note: The standard history of British Columbia is F. W. Howay 
and E. O. S. Scholefield, British Columbia (Vancouver, 1914), 2 vols. The historical 
events mentioned in this paper are dealt with at greater length in I, chaps. 13-17; 
and II, chaps. 1-18. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Martin said that he was interested in Mr. Ireland’s emphasis upon 
the prospects of defence during the Oregon trouble. Was it not a fact 
that settlement was the only feasible method of permanent defence? The 
divorce of diplomatic history from the history of defence and settlement 
has been unfortunate. In discussing the history of the west coast, it 
must be remembered that there was no feasible plan for permanent 
British settlement at Fort Vancouver comparable to what was being 
initiated by Congress, which was offering a whole section of free land to 
prospective settlers. The failure of Simpson to make the Puget Sound 
Agricultural Company work and to promote settlement from Red River 
wasatragedy. Itis true that American settlement was almost altogether 
south of the Columbia before 1846, but there were no prospects of suff- 
cient British settlement at that time even north of the Columbia to hold 
the country against the deluge of prospective settlement from the United 
States. In that sense the diplomatic issue was settled by potential settle- 
ment. Mr. Martin also remarked on the parallel between events in 
British Columbia and in Canada during the early 1860’s, where similar 
decisions were made to withdraw and defend Canada only by sea and, 
later, to reverse this policy and reinforce defences on land. 


THE EXHIBITION AS A MEDIUM FOR THE STUDY AND 
LEACHING OF HISTORY 


By MARTIN BALDWIN 
The Art Gallery of Toronto 


It has been suggested that before I go into my subject I should make 
a few general remarks about the introduction of visual techniques in 
presenting historical material. Not being an historian myself I have to 
fall back on personal recollections of the teaching of history. For me, 
apart from certain romantic associations with King Arthur, the Battle 
of Waterloo, and a desire to help King Harold, it was not until I 
was introduced to ancient history and a text-book that was full of 
illustrations of Greek sculpture, landscape, and architecture, that 
history began to have any significance. Even then I doubt if I had 
any realization either of time-scale or time-sequence and certainly none 
of the interplay of the various cultures which were considered important. 
For me, up to the time of the Crusades, history was a fine series of 
adventures with swords and spears waving in all directions, including 
Runnymede, followed by a very confusing interlude where everybody 
got killed in the Wars of the Roses; with another high point about 
Queen Elizabeth’s time and then a successive degeneration into dry 
and meaningless politics; which, you will note, is a complete change of 
focus. It was not until I began to study architecture at the university 
that I found that these events which seemed to occur without any 
environment actually took place in varying forms of cultivated land- 
scapes, cities, and buildings. Unless the teaching of history has greatly 
changed, which I suppose it has since my day, that same state of airy 
confusion could probably be found in most matriculants today. It 
seems to me vitally necessary that in teaching history you must link 
it to the earth and I mean by this not the map-geography of the countries 
and continents but the actual physical environment which cultivated 
people from time immemorial have erected to shelter the kind of civili- 
zation they are evolving. We have only to think of the extraordinary 
difference between the visible shape of Westminster Abbey and St. 
Pauls Cathedral for a clear illustration of my meaning. To do this it is 
desirable that historians themselves should know something about it, 
and the material to illustrate this environment must also be available. 
We have a good deal of it in photographic and reproduction form in use 
as circulating exhibitions for just this purpose at the Art Gallery of 
Toronto. | 

The further suggestion has been made that I say something about 
the use of an art gallery or museum for educational purposes. Both are, 
of course, valuable aids to the scholar and both have what neither the 
archives, nor the lecture room, nor the text-book, nor the Reference 
Library have, an appeal and a duty to the lay public. The Art Gallery 
is as much, if not more, concerned in gaining the interest of the lay 
public who will then come generally of its own accord, than in the scholar 
or the student whose interest will naturally draw him there if the material 
is good enough. What we try to do, in as stimulating and varied a way 
as possible, is to reiterate the truth that nothing goes on in this world 
unless it is intimately linked to its environment; that this environment 
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has been created both by and for people like themselves and that unless 
it receives their critical attention it will be either out of date or inevitably 
changed and changed probably to their added discomfort. Our other 
dominant purpose, the recognition of the qualities which contribute to 
make an object, whether it be a picture, a pot, or a city, tend towards 
being a work of art, is too long and complicated, as well as being slightly 
beside the point, to dwell on here. 

The exhibition entitled ‘The Founding of Eastern Canada,” prepared 
by the Art Gallery of Toronto, was an attempt to present the develop- 
ment of Eastern Canada and the Maritime Provinces from their first 
discovery as a vast unknown land to their establishment as a political 
entity under the Act of Confederation in 1867. The field was large— 
frankly too large to be fully covered—but rather than isolate any single 
aspect for complete presentation, it was decided to take in the whole 
of Eastern Canada, for it was here that the various cultures transplanted 
to this country had time to take root, to adjust themselves to their 
surroundings, and to develop to the point where some act of unity, not 
only for the East, but as the event proved, for Canada as a whole, became 
a necessity. 

Many aspects of this story have been told before, but this was the 
first attempt to tell it as the combined effort, over a period of four 
hundred years, of millions of men and women, priests, adventurers, 
gentlemen and peasants, ship-builders and artisans, traders, fishermen 
and farmers, soldiers and governors who, generation after generation, 
and wave after wave, crossed the Atlantic, and fought and worked to 
plant in Eastern Canada a new European civilization. 

We presented this as it was seen through their own eyes and made 
with their hands, for, with the exception of the photographs, everything 
in this exhibition was made within the period—not necessarily contem- 
porary with the event illustrated, and, as is very often the case, not 
with photographic accuracy, for many of the pictures exhibited both the 
artist’s selective vision and that of his engraver in far-away Europe. 
None-the-less, these examples of wishful thinking are valuable, for they 
show, if not the facts, the way the men of the period wished the facts 
to be. The photographs which, in many cases, supplemented illustrations 
of the same subjects and, for the rest, showed buildings and landscapes 
illustrating the different cultures which have contributed to the settle- 
ment, actually presented the facts as they are now with scientific detach- 
ment. The series illustrating town and village planning showed how 
lasting the first layout can be; for in no case has it been appreciably 
changed. The buildings lining the streets, for the most part, have been 
replaced, but the streets themselves, the frame-work on which the 
towns were built, have scarcely been altered. 

The enormous volume of prints, water colours, and drawings coming 
under the collective head of Canadiana, as a general rule, does not date 
further back than the middle of the eighteenth century and corresponds 
with the rapidly increasing interest in reproductive printing of that 
time, and with the British conquest. On the other hand, both French 
Canada and the mother country seemed comparatively unconcerned 
with the story of ‘“‘Nouvelle France,’ and the Canadiens instead went 
steadily about the improvement of actual living conditions in their 
own way. For this reason we included objects in daily use, some of 
which date back to the French régime, and all of which show its firmly 
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established character. Judging from the comparative difficulty in 
collecting similar objects both in the Maritimes and Ontario, people in 
Quebec, as is perhaps natural, realize to a far greater extent than else- 
where the value of these objects and the necessity of their preservation. 

The exhibition was more concerned in showing the differing and 
varying qualities of the settlements throughout its period than in 
historical sequence, and in fact both its character and that of the 
material used rendered such a sequence difficult. It was arranged, 
however, in the approximately historical order of Discovery and Ex- 
ploration, Immigration, Settlement, and Co-ordination. 


DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION 


This section set out the motives and the probing processes of the 
explorers, which resulted in opening the country to the later settlers, 
the development of the missions, and the fur trade. All three of these 
activities are still in full progress. 

Columbus, Cabot, Cartier, all searched for the Indies, China, and 
Japan. Following them a host of adventurers, piratical traders, swarmed 
to the Americas in quest of its riches, prepared, it must be admitted, 
to lay down their own lives and those of their companions in the search. 
They perished in hundreds and brought disaster and death to the 
ancient Indian way of life. Nothing could express their Eldorado better 
than the group of objects, products of Mexican, Peruvian, Chinese, and 
Indian civilization which formed the gateway to this exhibition; for these 
represent the dominant hope of those intrepid men—a new short route 
to the Far East or, failing that, new cities, always just beyond the next 
bend in the river, richer far than those already plundered by the 
Spaniards in the South. 

A series of contemporary maps showed the gradual emergence of 
the continent of North America, which by 1750, in its general aspect, 
was pretty accurately plotted. Diagrams of the explorations showed the 
French convergence on the St. Lawrence which was the gateway to 
the West, in contrast to the Dutch and English occupation of the 
coast-line to the south with its short rivers leading to the mountains 
and, far to the north, the English probing into Hudson Bay in the 
unending search for the North-West Passage. As the hope of finding 
gold in Canada diminished, the great trade in furs took its place and with 
it, in the front line of exploration, came the missions which, from the 
first, were a highly organized conception with established bases or 
mother houses, and advanced posts almost on military lines. From the 
first the missions tried to lead the Indians to a more settled way of life 
and a few objects here showed the cross-blending of Indian and European 
habits of design. So, too, with the fur trade, whose organization followed 
military precedent even more closely, often with weapons to back up 
the usual barter articles. Their trading posts were forts, their barter 
articles, guns, axe heads, beads, and silver. Finally, we showed some 
hint of the primitive methods of transportation by land and water. 


IMMIGRATION 


Here a series of map diagrams showed the flow of various tides of 
immigration, and the locations of the respective settlements. The 
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prints and photographs give an idea of the environment and architectural 
styles with which the settlers were familiar at home and which formed 
the natural starting point for buildings—town, homestead, church, and 
farm—in the new country. Here too were illustrations of the kind of 
ships which carried the settlers. 


THE SETTLEMENTS 


This, the main body of the exhibition, was divided into three sections 
to correspond with French Canada, the Maritime Provinces, and Upper 
Canada. In each was shown the architecture, the landscape, the crafts, 
and cities and towns in various stages of development. In contrast to 
the previous sections which dealt with exploration, exploitation, and the 
missions—all antecedents to the coming of the settlers and all with the 
implied promise of settlement to come—here was the fabric which the 
settlers made for themselves—first in its rude beginnings, then, as the 
population multiplied, rapidly taking root with the old ideas conforming 
to the new conditions. Almost to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century this was a pioneer civilization with each settlement grimly 
concerned in its own preservation and establishment. With the exception 
of the lumber and fur trades, both pioneer activities, though with well- 
defined routes to the main ports, the settlements were self-supporting 
and what trade there was dealt only in necessities. The ports and 
carrying places showed a steady development from the earliest times, 
a development which was greatly accelerated, as the wave of immigration 
of the 1820’s, larger than all the others, swept into the country, settled 
down and began, by its very weight of numbers, the last and modern 
stage of development. 


CO-ORDINATION 


It was striking to see how quickly this new country, up to 1815 
only sparsely populated, took on the aspects of the developments going 
on at the same time in England and the United States, as the great 
wave of immigration following the Napoleonic Wars flowed into it and 
transformed it in a score of years into a commercial community. The 
export of furs, lumber, and wheat rose to new proportions, as did too 
the importation of finished goods. Manufacture also expanded and 
internal trade and commerce soon congested the old transportation 
system, the rivers and rudimentary roads. The building of canals 
started at the turn of the century, greatly increased after 1820, and 
was well on the way to completion when their rival the railroad was 
ushered onto the scene. The new land companies went into the business 
of immigration as a commercial venture, particularly in the Eastern 
Townships and central Ontario, sometimes in direct competition with 
the government. Military and private settlement, though always con- 
tinuous, was hereafter comparatively small in proportion. In consequence 
the surveyor and the engineer left their mark on the country, and their 
ideas of land division and town planning dominate the country land- 
scape and the older towns of Ontario today. Schools, churches, and 
public buildings sprang up to meet the demands of the new population 
and to house the local governments. This flood of new complex activity 
with its rival and often conflicting interests was the driving force which 
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impelled the governments of Upper and Lower Canada and of the 
Maritime Provinces to envisage, to discuss, and finally to evolve, the 


ee not only of Eastern Canada itself but of Canada as a 
whole. 


So far, what I have said is a transcript of what we expected, in general 
terms, the exhibition to bring out. What follows are the conclusions 
which have been brought home to me after studying the exhibition 
during the month it was hanging and watching its effect on those who 
visited it. 

There were, in all, nearly seven hundred items in the exhibition, 
spread through six galleries and the corridors, ranging from such large 
objects as cannons, doors, and chests of drawers to silhouettes and 
photographs. The result was that the average visitor either came away 
with a strong but only general impression of the variety and develop- 
ment of Eastern Canadian culture or was attracted and held by a single 
phase of it. If the exhibition were to be repeated a far more drastic 
selection could well be enforced. The general effect, on the other hand, 
was an advantage for anyone who had time to study, for the large 
quantity of material afforded all sorts of unexpected side-lights on our 
forefathers’ characters and ideas about life and started trains of specu- 
lation as nothing else could. 

In particular, certain facts emerged, a few of which I should like 
to bring to your attention. The first of these is the contrast between 
the self-contained outlook of the French settlers and the consciousness 
of a world outside to draw from of the English. The French Canadians 
made practically no pictures of their life in Canada; even after the 
conquest the pictures are the work of Englishmen commenting on a 
new experience. On the other hand, the French, from the start, seem 
to develop as much as possible a completely organized life. They 
started their own crafts. Weaving, of course, was not confined to them; 
but silver-smithing, wood-carving, furniture-making of the finer quality, 
and, in particular, the lavish ornamentation of their churches and the 
use of stone and heavy timber in their buildings, indicate a far more 
self-contained and independent attitude towards the permanency of 
their settlement in a selected spot than is apparent elsewhere in Canada. 
The British, United Empire Loyalist, and American settlements, until 
the 1830’s at least, built much slighter buildings and imported, either 
with them or later, the articles the French made or did without. Not 
until commercial manufacture was widespread in Canada was the 
importation of household goods checked. 

Another contrast is in the method of land settlement. The French 
used the waterways, inland and on the coasts, as highways. Their 
settlement was comparatively small in numbers, paternal in organiza- 
tion, and, at first, slow in increase. As a result, the long, narrow, strip 
farms, each with its water frontage, becomes characteristic; and so 
firmly does it become the framework of their lives that it persists in 
many places where today the original pure French settlement is well 
diluted. 

English-speaking settlement in Ontario and the Eastern Townships, 
at any rate, was much more precipitous in time and volume, and without 
the opportunity of such rational development so characteristic of the 
French: The military engineer and surveyor came on the scene with 
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the settlers and imposed on them his geometrical idea of land distribu- 
tion, as one cuts and distributes cake into squares, regardless of topo- 
graphical or physiographical controls inherent in the land to be distributed. 
Rocky or fertile soil, flat or hilly country, the meanderings of streams 
and the natural easy course of future roads were matters of complete 
indifference to him, if not to the settlers themselves, who showed, 
within the limits allowed them, a natural preference. In reasonably 
flat and fertile country, the surveyors’ plan of land division and roads 
survived, but around Magog in the Eastern Townships, the alternation 
of rough and smooth country, together with the existence of old well- 
established frontier tracks has done much to render the surveyors’ ideal 
checker-board a patch-work dream. The arbitrary rectangular road 
system of Ontario is entirely due to this ideal of the surveyors and the 
present expensive re-siting of our main highway system can be laid to 
their door. 

So, too, in town planning: Montreal and Quebec are the only cities 
in Canada which have as their nucleus the slowly developed growth so 
characteristic of the medieval European city. Montreal in the eighteenth 
century was a stockaded town, built to the edges of a sort of low whale- 
back hill, parallel to the river. The shape was dictated by the necessity 
for defence, and its arrangement by the domination of the church, of 
which it was the parish, and by the necessity for storehouses as close 
to the river bank as possible. This nucleus is submerged in the modern 
city but can be distinctly seen in aeroplane photographs. The old 
street system is still there, although almost every early French building 
has perished. 

Quebec, which by the way was not fortified in 1685, still carries 
within its nineteenth-century fortifications all the amenities of the 
medieval town plan. On the beach facing Lévis was the old trading 
town with stone houses and narrow streets; from it, where the cliff was 
practicable, a road led to the upper town. There the Governor’s fortified 
house, the Cathedral, and the religious communities and hospitals were 
situated, each with their gardens and dependencies. These buildings 
were here before the streets and the tracks to them, as the town grew, 
became lined with close-packed houses. But in Quebec today we still 
have almost the only example of a town which has not only the narrow, 
snaky streets and irregular squares of the medieval city, but has also 
still preserved the private open spaces and gardens of the large cor- 
porations and communities of the seventeenth century. In Montreal, 
as is general elsewhere, due to financial pressure, these open areas have 
vanished. 

The towns founded in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
by the English-speaking settlers take quite a different conformation. 
Their nucleus is always the result of conscious planning and always 
starts from the idea of a rectangular block. Sometimes, as at Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, Saint John, N.B., and Perth, Ontario, the rectangles are 
square. At Halifax, Toronto, Shelburne, and Charlottetown they are 
oblong, but all are sufficiently large to permit the buildings to face on 
all the four streets of their perimeter, in contrast to the later development 
of long narrow blocks with buildings facing only the long sides. These 
towns seem to have been regarded, not as Montreal and Quebec appear 
to be—complete self-contained organisms—but as adjuncts to another 
purpose: Halifax, for instance, as a permanent camp for the military 
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base it was meant to be. An early plan shows it ringed by a series of 
five-sided forts. These were never built and the defence system was 
changed in the 1770's to the citadel above and behind the town with 
a series of mutually supporting forts on the islands in the harbour. 
Halifax and Toronto have long since spread far beyond the original 
town sites, but Niagara-on-the-Lake has not yet completely occupied 
the area of its original plan. In most cases one or two blocks were 
reserved for official purposes and buildings in the middle of the town. 
The curious octagonal town plan of Goderich of about 1830, with its 
unfulfilled counterparts in the geometric plan of Cornwall and in a series 
of similar town plans for Cape Breton Island, appears to follow the 
fashion set by Major L’Enfant’s plan for the building of Washington 
which, in turn, derives from the eighteenth-century tour-de-force of the 
town, palace, and gardens of Versailles. The cult of the octagon in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century is a mystery to me, but we 
have, at that date, with the Goderich town plan, a number of octagonal 
houses and barns, octagonal christening mugs and dining tables, and 
octagonal designs on patch-work quilts. The idea did not last long, but 
its incidence would be a subject of entertaining research. 

The villages grew up, both in French Canada and elsewhere, simply 
as a cluster of houses lining the highway. The French villages are gener- 
ally found at the river mouth, or, along the St. Lawrence, at a good 
landing place, and where the road forks in the centre of the town you 
will find a church. Elsewhere most of the villages have kept their main 
streets broad, as did too the towns of Charlottetown, Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, and Saint John. Toronto and Halifax did not, but in spite of the 
United Empire Loyalist immigration, the village built around a square 
green so common in Connecticut and along the south shore of Lake 
Erie is very scarce. Colbourne on the Kingston Road east of Cobourg 
is the only example I know. 

The architecture of French Canada derives directly from the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century ideas of building in France itself, and 
this habit persisted, at least in the country, well into the middle of the 
nineteenth century. In the cities, probably because of the steady growth 
of trading establishments managed by people with English or American 
antecedents, the old French one or two-storey building, with its steep 
roof and dormer windows parallel to the street and high, sturdy chimneys, 
gave place, at first, to three-storey buildings with comparatively flat 
roofs, with a slightly larger but still consistent scale, and in the tra- 
ditional English colonial design. Architectural design, however, soon 
became more wayward and fanciful, and the new Notre Dame in 
Montreal and Holy Trinity Church in Toronto, built in the 1830's 
and 1840’s mark the introduction of the Gothic revival. Numbers of 
drawings of scenes, both in Montreal and Quebec, of successive dates 
show this development. The architecture of the English-speaking 
settlements throughout Canada is much more closely linked with that 
of the American colonies than directly with England. New England 
settlers account for this in the Maritimes, and United Empire Loyalists, 
and American land settlers in Ontario and the Eastern Townships. 

So far I have dealt only with factual evidence but there was a wealth 
of implication as well. For instance, as evidence of the importance of 
the lumber trade, when the Prince of Wales came here in 1861 he was 
welcomed time after time with lumber arches across the city streets, 
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and taken down timber slides and chutes on log rafts all over the place. 
These feats find their way with pride into the prints of the time. 

What is, perhaps, an understandable characteristic is the constant 
tendency to make the scenes which appear in the drawings, both larger 
in scale and better ordered than they actually were. This tendency 
increased toward the end of the period and with the introduction of 
the railways we have a succession of “first locomotives,’’ “newest 
railroad trips,” ‘longest bridges,’ and ‘‘largest ships’’ which has a 
familiar echo today. 

The canals received much less attention, probably because they 
came earlier and were an older invention; though their builders made 
many pictorial records of the progress of this work. The extreme 
romanticism of the 1850’s became very evident in the comparison of 
prints purporting to show various aspects of the Canadian scene and 
photographs taken of the places themselves. 

Some of the omissions were, I think, significant. We had extreme 
difficulty in finding pictorial records of the state of the first settlements. 
In fact, there were only three illustrations which showed stumps. The 
scenes, too, show no evidence of the litter which habitually surrounds 
our cities and villages, and I wonder whether this is a habit which has 
come in since Confederation. Fires, too, were suppressed; though they 
must have proved a constant menace, judging by the number of fire 
buckets we could have borrowed for the show. We could find no photo- 
graphs of early stations or of town streets; buildings, yes; and aeroplane 
photographs of the towns themselves—but no counterpart of the 
charming prints made in the 1820’s and 1830’s of Montreal, Toronto, 
Quebec, and other places. We found photos of early locomotives but 
the only railway carriage was the observation car used for the Prince 
of Wales in 1861. 

As to sources, most of the pictorial material came from the Coverdale 
Collection at the Manoir Richelieu and from other private collections. 
We found a great store of more factual material, such as maps, plans, 
designs for ships and canals in the Public Archives in Ottawa. Objects 
like furniture, silver, weaving, and china were generally in private 
hands, though the Montreal Art Association, the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild, and the Royal Ontario Museum were valuable sources. 

We acquired about two hundred photographs, most of them 16X20: 
those dealing with landscapes and town plans came from the R.C.A-F. 
Reference Library in Ottawa. Those illustrating buildings themselves: 
in Ontario from the School of Architecture, University of Toronto; in 
Quebec from Edgar Gariepey, photographer in Montreal; and in the 
Maritimes from the various government publicity departments. These 
are a our property and can be circulated for exhibition in whole or 
in part. 

The National Film Board is producing a 16 m.m. film in colour with 
a sound-track commentary, which was made from a selection of the 
material in the exhibition, plus an animated map showing the location 
and density of the settlement from the seventeenth century to 1867 
which, I hope, will be both interesting and instructive. 

Finally, I think the exhibition, all of which has been carefully 
recorded, has proved that there is a vast store of material, as yet com- 
paratively unexplored or analysed, available for research not only for 
light on the great political events of the time, but for greater knowledge 
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and interest in the trends of ideas and habits of living of the great body 
of Canadian people. It has also opened fields for detailed research and 
exposition, not only for each of the provinces involved, but in the field 
of regional planning, of geography in relation to settlement; of archi- 
tecture and such kindred subjects. 

The exhibition was a research into the ideas dominating the creation 
and ordering of a new environment, and into the influences which have 
laid their mark on it. It was a beginning—not an end. 

A knowledge of history is essential to everyone who will have a 
hand in the shaping of the organized life of this country to a new and 
better form as the vindication of our claim that our way is better than 
that which our enemies are trying to impose on us. To my mind this 
is the essential value of historical study—from it we can estimate more 
accurately and with a longer view the relative values and urgency of 
the many problems with which we are now and will be faced. These 
problems are as gravely concerned with the origin, quality, and growth 
of the artificial shell within which germinate and bear fruit all the man- 
made ideas which constitute organized society, as they are with any 
other aspects of history. To my mind, perhaps naturally, even more so. 
The proper appreciation of the problems of modern regional planning, 
town and city re-organization, new roads, the growth of modern industry 
and transportation are all inseparably bound up and influenced by the 
natural and artificially modified environment in which they are planted 
—and if it served no other purpose this exhibition called this necessary 
study out of obscurity into the open. 

I realize that this account has probably created no visual image 
either of the materials we used or of the manner of their use—which is 
just one more piece of evidence that visual material properly integrated, 
is essential in studying and teaching history. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Adair said that, in regard to the fact that more objects of historic 
importance are found in French Canada than elsewhere in Canada, he 
thought this was due to greater conservatism rather than to a greater 
appreciation of these objects as the speaker had suggested. This was 
most striking in regard to wood-carvings in the churches, of which the 
curés often had little knowledge, but which they preserved through 
custom. 

He suggested also that the prevalence of objects of local manufacture 
in New France was due largely to the poverty of the community, which 
made it difficult for them to import things from abroad. This fact is 
again strikingly illustrated in the wood-carvings. The French Canadians 
were forced to work in the more difficult medium of wood, because they 
could not obtain the material for the elaborate plaster work then pre- 
valent in Europe. , 

In referring to the McCord Museum in Montreal, Mr. Adair sug- 
gested that, by withdrawing closely related material from larger exhi- 
bitions for the purpose of illustrating a particular point, and so making 
it the centre of a small display, greater interest can be developed and 
better historical results obtained. 

The Abbé Maheux said that early documents record the coming to 
New France of many artisans and tradesmen rather than farmers. He 
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gave an example of the poverty of the people in New France by referring 
to the Ursuline Order. Because of the vows they had taken, the members 
of the Order could accept no money for teaching. They had, therefore, 
to engage in other work, so they turned to the creation of works of art, 
which they sold. The people were poor, but, since they could not put 
the money they earned in a bank, which did not exist, they spent it in 
buying things which they used, particularly the works of art and craft. 

Mr. Brebner mentioned the museum in Saint John, N.B., as a source 
for the kind of material to which Mr. Baldwin had referred, particularly 
eighteenth-century silver, china, furniture, etc. In regard to the type 
of exhibition, Mr. Brebner described recent developments in the United 
States in the technique of visual education, in which the number of 
articles on display had been drastically reduced, and the attention of the 
visitor carefully directed during his tour of the museum. 

Mr. Baldwin said that he had made experiments in this technique, 
but that it was very expensive, and that it was necessary, for its success, 
to have really important objects, worthy of the concentrated attention 
of the visitor. 

Mr. Kenney, referring to the pictorial material in the Public Archives, 
said that some 55,000 pictures had already been catalogued. He said 
that no good study had yet been made of this pictorial material. Illus- 
trating the need for further work on this collection, Mr. Kenney referred 
to a picture of a town which he thought contained in it a good repre- 
sentation of a Durham boat. This picture was not catalogued under the 
title of ‘‘Durham Boat,’’ and Mr. Kenney gave this as an example of the 
difficulty of locating illustrative material on some miscellaneous topic in 
a large collection, even though the collection is well catalogued. He urged 
workers in the field of Canadian history to give more attention to pictorial 
ey and to make available information which they had on the 
subject. 


SIR ROBERT BORDEN AND CANADA’S EXTERNAL POLICY 
1911-1920 


By F. H. Sowarp 
The University of British Columbia 


IN the century following Lord Durham’s Report three great Nova 
Scotians have left their mark upon the evolution of Canadian self- 
government. Of these three, Joseph Howe, Sir Charles Tupper, and 
Sir Robert Borden, the latter must be regarded as the most truly 
Canadian. All of them had a deep and abiding love for the beauties 
and traditions of their native province. Thus in his Memoirs, in one 
of the rare flashes of fine writing, Sir Robert recalls his boyhood days 
and tells us that after seventy years ‘‘there is still fresh and vivid in 
my memory the outlook, the orchards, the upland fields, the distant 
meadows and the quiet village streets with their fine Lombardy poplars 
and old willows.’”’ “I can still hear,’’ he writes, ‘“‘the surf on the shores 
of Long Island which lay north of the Grand Pré meadow and the 
soughing of the south wind in the evening often lulling me to sleep.’’! 
It is clear that Howe was first, last, and all the time a Nova Scotian 
whose later days were darkened by his unwilling acceptance of Con- 
federation. Tupper was powerfully attracted by the Imperial Federation 
League for which he helped to draft a scheme of federation, chose to 
spend his declining years in England, and, at ninety-five when Sir 
Robert Borden visited him, was ‘‘as keenly interested as ever in the 
affairs of the Empire.’ In contrast it was Ottawa that Borden chose 
for his permanent home upon retirement as Prime Minister, and it 
was upon the growth of Canadian autonomy that the elder statesman 
chose to read and write, as we historians know to our profit. 

All through Sir Robert Borden’s career may be noted this emphasis 
upon things Canadian. He came of a Liberal family which contributed 
one member, Sir Frederick Borden, to the Laurier government. But 
he severed his connection with that party when it raised the cry of 
Repeal of Confederation in the provincial election of 1886.5 Fifteen 
years later in his first important speech as leader of the Opposition in 
Ottawa, Sir Robert dismissed the argument that the Canadian Parlia- 
ment should not express an opinion upon a proposed modification of 
the Act of Settlement before King Edward VII was formally crowned. 
In his opinion ‘‘The compact which the King makes with his people 
when he ascends the throne is a compact which he makes with us as 
well as with the people of the Mother Country.’’* In the debates upon 
the Alaska boundary controversy he criticized the Laurier adminis- 
tration for not having safeguarded the right of Parliament to approve 
or reject the settlement and for not having appointed three Canadians 
to the panel of arbitrators.» Speaking at a great demonstration in 

1Henry Borden (ed.), Robert Laird Borden: His Memoirs (Toronto, 1938), I, 4. 
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in discussing the Waterways Treaty of 1909 (Memoirs, I, 224). 
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Montreal after the announcement of the award, the Conservative 
leader declared, ‘‘I am as loyal a British subject as is to be found in 
Canada, but I stand first of all in matters of this kind for the rights 
of Canada which must be maintained.’’® During the preliminary dis- 
cussion on naval policy in 1909-10, Sir Robert Borden agreed with Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier in preferring the policy of building a Canadian navy 
to one of regular contributions to the imperial treasury for naval 
purposes, but did not rule out the possibility of emergency contributions 
in a crisis. As a consequence each statesman was soon under fire from 
his own party. Sir Wilfrid was sharply criticized in Quebec for proposing 
to divert Canadian funds to what was not Canada’s concern, while 
Sir Robert was censured by Conservative politicians in Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and the Maritimes for supporting such piffling 
schemes for a “‘tin pot’? navy. As the debates proceeded on the Naval 
Service Bill of 1910, the Conservative leader foreshadowed his future 
policy as Prime Minister. He still upheld the policy of creating a 
Canadian navy, though more closely integrated with the British than 
Sir Wilfrid appeared to contemplate, but stressed the value of temporary 
cash contributions to meet an emergency created by the growing Anglo- 
German naval rivalry, if the naval experts demonstrated that conditions 
justified it. But whether the policy be a long-term one of a local navy 
or an emergency financial contribution, it should involve on the part 
of Great Britain a recognition of the right of the Dominions who con- 
tributed to imperial defence to a voice in the councils of empire on the 
issues of peace and war.’ It was in making this last suggestion that the 
Conservative leader differed most sharply with the veteran Liberal 
Prime Minister. The two men were agreed in rejecting any scheme of 
imperial federation, but in his anxiety to avoid being drawn ‘“‘into the - 
vortex of European militarism’’ as he termed it, Sir Wilfrid leaned over’ 
backwards in evading any discussion of imperial foreign policy. This 
was demonstrated most clearly at the Imperial Conference of 1911, 
There Sir Wilfrid had the satisfaction of seeing every statesman present 
agree with him in rejecting the scheme of imperial federation propounded 
by Sir Joseph Ward of New Zealand. But when Australians and New 
Zealanders reproached the British government for having failed to take 
them into their confidence on the Declaration of London drafted as a 
result of the Hague Conference of 1907, Sir Wilfrid declined to share 
their indignation. ‘‘We have taken the position in Canada,” he said, 
“that we do not think we are bound to take part in every war, and 
that our fleet may not be bound in all cases, and, therefore, for my 
part I think it is better under such circumstances to leave the negotia- 
tions of these regulations as to the way in which the war is to be carried 
on to the chief partner of the family, the one who has to bear the burden 
in part on some occasions, and the whole burden perhaps on other 
occasions.’’® 

The Conservative triumph in the election of 1911 gave Sir Robert 
Borden the chance to test his theories. It was not until June, 1912, 
that he was able to proceed to England and learn for himself the extent 
of the danger which British statesmen felt arose from European con- 
ditions. By that time the Agadir crisis had strained for the third time 
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the relations of Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, the Haldane Mission 
had failed to find a formula of peaceful co-operation to satisfy both 
Germany and Britain, and Mr. Churchill had gone to the Admiralty to 
put the navy on a more efficient footing. The latter was disturbed 
by the tenor of the new German navy law of 1912, characterized, as 
he told the Cabinet, by ‘‘the extraordinary increase in the striking force 
of ships of all classes immediately available throughout the year.’® 


Naturally both Mr. Churchill and his advisers were keen to secure— 


any immediate assistance possible from the Dominions. They readily 
gave the Canadian Premier assurances, both verbal and written, that 
aid was indispensable and that an emergency offer of $35 million to 
build three battleships would be most welcome. While Mr. Churchill 
was more enthusiastic than discreet in the published statements he 
prepared for the Canadian government, there can be no doubt of his 
sincerity in stressing the gravity of the situation. Proof of that fact 
may be seen in his threat to resign from the Cabinet in December, 1913, 
unless it supported his request for the acceleration in construction of 


three battleships to replace those made unavailable by the Canadian— 


Senate’s rejection of the Borden naval bill.1° 


From the outset of his visit Sir Robert made it clear that the or 


of his offer of assistance was a share in the direction of foreign policy 
In his first major speech at the Royal Colonial Institute, July 10, he 
told his audience: ‘‘I would like you to remember that those who are 
or who become responsible for Empire defence must in the very nature 
of things have some share in that policy which shapes the issues of 
peace and war. I would like you to understand that Canada does not 
propose to be an ‘adjunct’ even of the British Empire but as has been 
well and eloquently expressed to be a greater part in a greater whole.’ 
The word soon went round London that the Canadian meant what he 
said and by August 5 the German Ambassador, Baron von Marschall, 
was writing his government that ‘‘He wishes that the Dominions shall 
possess a decisive vote in the deliberations upon which peace and war 
depend. . . . The British government will hardly consent to such con- 
ditions.’ The German Ambassador was only partially correct. In 


ol 


1911 the British Prime Minister had said emphatically that authority= 


in foreign policy could not be shared. On July 22, 1912, Mr. Asquith 
told the House of Commons that “Side by side with this growing 
participation in the active burdens of the Empire on the part of the 
Dominions there rests with us undoubtedly the duty of making such 
response as we can to their obviously reasonable appeal that they 
should be entitled to be heard in the determination of the policy and 
the direction of Imperial affairs.’'# From the gallery the Canadian 
Prime Minister looked down in approval. The solution which was 
worked out during the visit was that the Dominions who had been 
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~granted temporary membership in 1911 should have permanent member- 
ship in the Committee on Imperial Defence and should through it 
receive more accurate information about questions of foreign policy 
and defence. They should be represented by a member of the Cabinet 
who might be in London at the time of Committee meetings or might 
even reside there permanently. The scheme was submitted in a Circular 
Despatch to all the Dominions by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
who was careful to explain that the Committee on Imperial Defence 
“was purely an advisory body and ‘“. . . is not, and cannot under any 
circumstances become a body deciding on policy which is and must 
remain the sole prerogative of the Cabinet subject to the support of 
the House of Commons.’ In spite of this tepid description of the 
powers of the Committee of Imperial Defence the Canadian Prime 
Minister felt that at least the principle of consultation has been estab- 
lished. In his very able speech introducing the naval bill, Sir Robert 
Borden described the problem of constitutional development in the 
Empire as one of combining co-operation with autonomy and argued 
‘When Great Britain no longer assumes sole responsibility for defence 
‘upon the high seas she can no longer undertake to assume sole responsi- 
‘bility for and sole control of foreign policy, which is closely, vitally 
and constantly associated in that defence in which the Dominions 
(participate.’’® Later he declared confidently that the reorganization of 
the Committeé of Imperial Defence seemed ‘‘a very marked advance” 
and that as a consequence ‘‘No important step in foreign policy would 
be undertaken without consultation with such a representative of 
Canada.’’!® 
In view of the obvious lack of consultation with the Dominions 
before war came in 1914,17 this statement was highly optimistic. There 
is no evidence in Sir Robert’s memoirs or elsewhere that the Prime 
Minister made an effort to secure effective consultation on foreign 
policy in the two years following his return to Canada. It is possible 
—that the rejection of his naval bill by the Senate made him a little 
chary of asserting himself. However, the hearty co-operation given to 
Great Britain from August 1, 1914, when the Duke of Connaught 
cabled on behalf of his advisers the firm assurance that in the event 
of war, ‘‘the Canadian people will be united in a common resolve to 
put forth every effort and to make every sacrifice necessary to ensure 
the integrity and to maintain the honour of our Empire,’’!® placed the 
Canadian Prime Minister in a far more advantageous position to secure 
the ‘“‘adequate voice in the moulding and control of foreign policy’”’ of 
which he had spoken during the debates on the naval bill. During his 
first visit in war-time in the summer of 1915 the Canadian Prime Minister 
had the honour of being invited to attend a meeting of the British 
Cabinet.. There in true Canadian fashion he opposed a course of action 
—which might adversely affect Anglo-American relations, as did Sir 
Edward Grey.!® 
As in 1912 Sir Robert lost no opportunity for expounding his thesis 
4’The despatch is reprinted i 
of Fe Stus, 1900-1030 Goer ten. itor cere RATES 
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that the Dominions should have a voice in the conduct of high policy- 
In private he expressed his opinions to Lord Bryce and King George V 
who concurred. To Lord Bryce Sir Robert said prophetically that either 
the Dominions would have such a voice or each of them would have a 
foreign policy of its own.?? When, with Mr. Balfour, he addressed a 
great meeting in the London Opera House on the first anniversary of 
the war he told his audience, ‘“‘Once and for all it has been borne upon 
the minds and souls of all of us that the great policies which touch and 
control the issues of peace and war concern more than the people of 
these islands.”’ During this first war-time visit the Canadian Prime 
Minister formed a definitely unsatisfactory impression of the conduct 
and prosecution of the war and returned home with the gloomy con- 
clusions that it would be eighteen months at least before the full weight \ 
of the British Empire could make itself felt. He became weary of going | 
from pillar to post in the British Cabinet to get essential information 
about various phases of war organization and expressed rather forcibly 
to Bonar Law, the Colonial Secretary, his dissatisfaction with the 
situation.” 

Unfortunately Mr. Law did not realize the degree of the Canadian’s 
dissatisfaction. In the four months after his return from England Sir 
Robert received no information about war policy from the British 
government and had to rely upon the cables of the Resident Canadian 
Minister, and Acting High Commissioner, Sir George Perley, and such 
information as Sir Max Aiken, the future Lord Beaverbrook, relayed 
to him.’* In this neglect Sir Robert was not unique. During the same 
period the Prime Minister of Australia was equally starved of informa- 
tion. Mr. Hughes has recorded in his memoirs that two things struck 
him about the war cables that he received, “First that they were usually 
belated; and secondly, that they left a good deal unsaid.”’?2 When Sir 
George Perley told Bonar Law that the Canadian government felt 
itself entitled to fuller information and some opportunity for consul- 
tation, the Colonial Secretary vaguely replied that it was more difficult 
to keep Sir Robert informed of events when he was in Canada but 
that “‘. . . if there is any way which occurs to him or to yourself in which 
this can be done I shall be delighted to carry it out.’ As regards consul- 
tation Bonar Law saw no way in which this could be practically done 
and therefore concluded, ‘‘. . . if no scheme is practicable then it is very . 
undesirable that the question should be raised.”’ This was a little too 
much, and, to use one of Sir Robert Borden’s expressions, he ‘‘exploded”’ 
in a vigorous letter to Perley. 


It can hardly be expected that we shall put 400,000 or 500,000 
men in the field and willingly accept the position of having no more 
voice and receiving no more consideration than if we were toy 
automata. Any person cherishing such a delusion harbours an un- 
fortunate and even dangerous delusion. Is this war being waged 
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by the United Kingdom alone or is it a war waged by the whole 
Empire.’ If I am correct in supposing that the second hypothesis 
must be accepted then why do the statesmen of the British Isles 
arrogate to themselves solely the methods by which it shall be 
carried on in the various spheres of warlike activity and the steps 
which shall be taken to assure victory and a lasting peace. 

It is for them to suggest the method and not for us. If there 
is no available method and if we are expected to continue in the 
role of automata the whole situation must be reconsidered. 


This vigorous despatch had surprisingly little effect upon Bonar Law. 
After five weeks the Prime Minister received a letter which began 
“Tt has been difficult to find anything especially interesting to com- 
municate to you as no special changes have taken place.’’ The Prime 
Minister was promised, after reiterated warnings about secrecy, a 
number of documents that had been circulated in the War Cabinet 
which were forwarded to him by special courier. The question of con- 
sultation was entirely ignored.”® 

Shortly after this correspondence the Australian Prime Minister 
arrived in England. He had pressed vainly for the regular meeting of 


~the Imperial Conference to take place in 1915 and was the only Dominion 
~Prime Minister available the following year. Like Sir Robert he was 


tt 


no 


admitted to a session of the British Cabinet where he spoke his mind 
freely and, like him, he was disturbed by the lack of leadership and 
drive. After some pressing, Mr. Hughes was made with Sir George 
Foster a member of the British delegation to the Allied Economic 
Conference in Paris in July, 1916, with the right to cast an individual 
vote.”6 

With the accession of Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Minister, the 
attitude toward the Dominions changed almost over night. For some 
time the Round Table, the new quarterly started to discuss imperial 


! problems, had been stressing the importance of recognizing more 


effectively the role of the Dominions,?’ and its editor, Philip Kerr, 
later Lord Lothian, became Mr. Lloyd George's private secretary. He 
had been a member in South Africa of the famous “kindergarten”’ of 
Lord Milner, who had told Mr. Lloyd George in the spring of 1916 that 
in his opinion all the principal colonies should be represented in the 
War Cabinet.?§ The new Colonial Secretary, a right-wing Tory, Walter 
Long, held more old-fashioned views. He was still thinking in terms of 
a weekly letter from himself to the, Dominions on the progress of the 
war, and hinting that perhaps he should represent them in the new 
War Cabinet of five but was quickly brushed aside. To Mr. Lloyd 
George it was a matter of common sense policy. The Dominions had 
made “‘enormous sacrifices’ and ‘‘hardly feel they have been consulted.” 
“As we must receive even more substantial support from them,” the 
new Prime Minister told Long, “‘it is important that they should feel 
that they have a share in our councils as well as in our burdens. We 
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want more men from them. We can hardly ask them to make another 


great recruiting effort unless it is accompanied by an invitation to come » 
over to discuss the situation with us.’ So on Christmas Day, 1916, 


the Dominion Prime Ministers were invited to attend a special War 
Conference and also “‘to attend a series of special and continuous 
meetings of the War Cabinet in order to consider urgent questions 
affecting prosecution of War, the possible conditions on which in agree- 
ment with our Allies we could assent on its termination and the problems 
which will then immediately arise.’’2° Accordingly it was to that con- 


ference that Sir Robert Borden set out in February, 1917, with “. . . av 
fixed purpose to set-forth in terms that could not be misunderstood. 
and by authority that must be respected a new conception of the status x 
of the Dominions in their relation to their governance of the Empire.’’34 


There he was to meet for the first time General Smuts, with whom he 
quickly felt on intimate terms, and who encouraged him in the task 
which he had set himself. The result of their discussions and informal 
talks with the other Dominion representatives was the famous Resolution 


Nine of the Imperial War Conference of 1917, the basis for almost all 


subsequent development of Dominion status. 

This famous resolution reserved for a special Constitutional Con- 
ference after the war, which, Sir Robert hoped, would be attended by 
leaders of all political parties, the readjustment of the constitutional 
relations of the component parts of the Empire. It did lay down three 
general principles upon which such a readjustment be based: ‘‘a full 


recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations of the Imperial. 


Commonwealth,” and of India as an important part of the same,” the 
recognition of ‘“‘the right of the Dominions and of India to an adequate 
voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations,” and ‘‘effective arrange- 


ments for continuous consultation in all important matters of common 
Imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted action, founded on | 
consultation, as the several governments may determine.’’? It seems’ 


certain that the chief reason for the general approval with which all 
the Dominion statesmen present greeted this resolution was the fact 
that it left to the future the task of working out the general principles 
enunciated. Otherwise it is hard to explain why men as different in 
outlook as General Smuts and Sir Joseph Ward could accept it with 
the same willingness. To General Smuts it negatived by implication 


D 
7 


the idea of a future imperial parliament and imperial executive and 


meant still greater freedom and equality for the Dominions. In contrast 
Sir Joseph Ward used the resolution as a platform for presenting his 
arguments of 1911 and talked spaciously of “‘overriding vital imperial 
matters” which must be decided by a central body.** In his speech 
sponsoring the resolution the Canadian Prime Minister did not explicitly 
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support either view, possibly by design. But his stress on the fact that 
complete control of domestic policy had strengthened rather than 
weakened imperial unity, his belief that the nations of the Empire were 
really bound together “by the tie of a common allegiance, by like 
institutions and ideals of democracy and by like purposes,” and his 
closing sentence expressing the hope that the future structure of the 
Empire might be erected ‘‘on the sure and firm foundations of freedom 
and co-operation, autonomy and unity’? undoubtedly place him in the 
same camp as the South African. It is significant that in his Memoirs 
General Smuts’s speech was published in full and that he quoted in a 
foot-note the South African’s remark to him, ‘‘You and I have trans- 


formed the structure of the British Empire.’’® 


In commenting on Resolution Nine, Mr. Dafoe has written approv- 
ingly. ‘It excluded the idea of formal federation. ... Equally it excluded 
the idea of separation. And it repudiated, at the same time, the idea of 
the continued subordination of the Dominions in external affairs, thus 
attempting, from the viewpoint of Mr. Curtis and the Round Tablers, 
the unattainable.’ Moreover, by deed as well as by word Sir Robert 
repeatedly gave proof of his vigilance in safeguarding Canadian 
autonomy againstimperial centralization. The appointment ofa Minister 
of Overseas Forces in October, 1916, who built up what was really a 
Canadian war office overseas, and who was to interpose promptly and 
successfully with the vigorous backing of the Prime Minister when the 
War Office proposed to merge the Canadian Corps into the British 
Army ;*7 the quick protest in January, 1917, against the direct requisition- 
ing by the British Admiralty of a ship on the Canadian registry,** are 
only two illustrations of this policy. A third action of even greater 
significance in view of the projected naval policy of 1912 was the lead 
which Sir Robert gave the Dominion Prime Ministers when they rejected 
the Admiralty memorandum of May, 1918, recommending a single navy 
under the control of the imperial authorities in both peace and war.*® 
In his own words, “. . . I reached the unhesitating conclusion that it 


_ could not be accepted as it did not sufficiently recognize the status of 


the Dominions.” 

While the Imperial War Conference erected a signpost pointing to 
the future of the Commonwealth, the Imperial War Cabinet was giving 
the Dominion Prime Ministers full opportunity for consultation and 
advice on directing the war effort of the Empire. In its fourteen meetings 
between March 20 and May 2, 1917, this new administrative organ 
worked so well as to secure ready approval from all that it should 
function for part at least of each year.“ The term Cabinet was, of 
course, a misnomer even when qualified in Sir Robert Borden’s phrase 
as a ‘“‘Cabinet of Governments.’’* A Cabinet which does not proceed 
by majority vote, act through one executive, or report to a single 
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legislature is a Cabinet by courtesy only. Mr. Hughes has given the 
best description of the procedure of this imperial improvisation. 


The decision having been arrived at, the Prime Minister of the 
Dominion affected and his colleagues assenting, the position was 
telegraphed to the Acting Prime Minister of the Dominion, who 
summoned his fellow Ministers, laid the matter before them, and 
communicated the result of their deliberations to his Prime Minister. 
He, in turn, informed the Imperial Cabinet. If the Government of 
the Dominion—which, it is very necessary to note, always remained 
in the Dominion—authorized the proposed step, action was taken 
by virtue of that authority. Always the decision of the Imperial 
Cabinet, qua Imperial Cabinet, was only a recommendation 
requiring the Assent of the Government or Governments which 
had authority over the subject-matter covered by the decision 
before it could be translated into action.‘ 


In the House of Commons, immediately after his return, the Premier 
rendered an account of his stewardship at the Imperial War Cabinet 
meetings. His description of its procedure closely paralleled that given 
in his speech to the Empire Parliamentary Association, but contained 
an announcement of the British Cabinet’s readiness to make the War 
Cabinet develop into a constitutional usage or convention and a state- 
ment on foreign policy that “The principle has been finally and definitely 
laid down that in these matters the Dominions shall be consulted before 
the Empire is committed to any important policy which might involve 


the issues of peace or war.”’# At the same time Sir Robert was careful } 


to express his view that the proposal to create an imperial parliament 


with certain taxation powers applicable to both the Dominions and the , 


United Kingdom was “neither feasible nor wise’’ and to indicate his 
disapproval of the Round Table projects of imperial federation.“ The 
only M.P. to comment on the Premier’s description of the new imperial 
organism was Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who had already privately expressed 
his doubts of the trend of policy in a letter to the editor of the Manchester 


Guardian. He made some shrewd comments upon the accuracy of the) 
phrase ‘‘War Cabinet”’ for what must be essentially a consultative body.’ 


The chief reason for the lack of discussion was the fact that the Prime 
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‘Minister ended his speech about the War Cabinet with a statement 
that he had come to the conclusion some form of compulsory military 
service was essential.47 With that announcement, for the balance of 
: 1917 conscription, the attendant formation of a union government, and 
! elections were to dominate the political scene. 

When the Imperial War Cabinet held its second session in June, 
1918, the Australian Prime Minister was present for the first time. He 
has recorded his dismay at the gloomy picture of the war which was 
presented to the Cabinet by the military experts. What especially 
disturbed Mr. Hughes was the fact that despite cables and despatches 
he and his colleagues ‘“‘were profoundly ignorant of all that had passed 
during their relatively brief absence.’’48 Presumably that may explain 
why he was the leader at the second Imperial War Conference in securing 
the right of direct communication, at their discretion, of the overseas 
Prime Ministers with the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Hughes had also come to the conclusion that the generalship of the 
Allied armies was also seriously at fault. That was also Sir Robert 
Borden’s opinion and it led him to perform one of the bravest acts of 
- his political career. After a long discussion with General Currie and 
_ consultation with his colleagues, Messrs. Calder, Meighen, and Rowell, 
the Prime Minister made a blunt speech on the conduct of the war to 
the War Cabinet, June 13, of which he records in his Memoirs, ‘‘The 
intensity of my emotion enables me to speak without hesitation and 
more rapidly than usual.”’# His frontal attack upon ‘‘incompetency, 
disorganization and confusion” at the Front brought the Chief of the 
General Staff, Sir Henry Wilson, back to the meeting, at the order of 
Mr. Lloyd George, and led to the appointment of a special sub- 
committee which, in the next two months, scrutinized very closely the 
methods of prosecuting the war, so far as the imperial forces were con- 
cerned. In his Diaries Sir Henry Wilson described the Borden criticism 
as “‘some very open remarks on our strategy and tactics, on our Corps 
commanders, staff, etc.’’ and gives the impression that he was ‘‘much 
congratulated”’ on his reply, a claim which is hard to substantiate.*° 
In Mr. Lloyd George’s War Memoirs, surprisingly enough, in view of 
his quarrels with the ‘‘Brass Hats’’ there is no record at all. 

When the Canadian Prime Minister sailed for Canada on August 
17, the Allied counter-offensive had just got under way on the Western 
Front. None realized that the end of the war was actually in sight. 
Early in September there was a hint from Mr. Lloyd George that it 
might be advisable for Sir Robert to return to Britain®! but it was not 
until October 27 that the request became imperative. In the interval 


“In 1918 the Canadian correspondents of the Round Table reported that the 
Canadian public had shown no particular enthusiasm for the War Cabinet (Round 
Table, 1918, IX, 171). 

‘8Hughes, Splendid Adventure, 62. 

“Memoirs, II, 813. Sir Robert expected General Smuts, whom he had consulted, 
to support him, but the latter failed to do so, and it was the New Zealand Prime Minister 
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_ °Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell (ed.), Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson: His 
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accuracy of these diaries (Canada in the Commonwealth, Oxford, 1929, 93 ff.; Memoirs, 
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before Borden left again for England the Supreme War Council accepted 
on November 4 the Armistice terms based upon the Wilson Fourteen ‘ 
Points. The British government did so without securing approval of- * 
the Dominions. This was an especially sore point with Mr. Hughes, 
who was in London at the time, and it is curious that Sir Robert passes 
over it completely.” It is likewise significant that, although he was 
in the United States chiefly on vacation from September 21 until October 
18, there is no evidence that he either sought or was offered any infor- 
mation as to the progress of the war of notes between Wilson and the 
German government. An index to the American attitude at that time 
to Dominion status can be found in the House memoirs which contain / 
in their index no such heading as ‘‘Borden,”’ ‘‘Canada,”’ or ‘‘Dominions.’” 

_ Perhaps one reason why Sir Robert did not join Mr. Hughes in 
criticizing what Keith calls the “technical irregularity’ of failing to 
consult the Dominions on the Armistice terms may be found in his 
preoccupation with status. Like another steadfast champion of self- 
government of the same first name and initials, Robert Baldwin, the 
Prime Minister was seized with one idea which he was determined to 
bring to fruition. For Baldwin responsible government had been an? 
intra-imperial matter; for Borden Dominion status had become an) 
international one. Resolution Nine of the Imperial War Conference and! 
the procedure of the Imperial War Cabinet had clarified imperial 
relations so far as Great Britain and the Dominions were concerned, 
but it was still necessary to educate the wider world to realize that the) 
Dominions had become distinct entities with wills and policies of theif 
own. As Borden told the Imperial War Cabinet, ‘The status of the 
Dominions was not well understood by foreign Powers and it would be 
not only proper, but necessary, for the British Government to set it 
forth fully.” They had entered the war with no more control over 
policy than the borough of West Ham, they should enter the Peace 
Conference as participating nations even if it involved the creation of 
a new type of semi-sovereign unit that might shock the susceptibilities 
of international jurists. At all events on October 29 Borden answered + 
the Lloyd George cable by one which opened with the sentence, ‘“There 
is need for serious consideration as to representation of the Dominions 
in the peace negotiations,’ admitted the possible difficulties of such 
representation, and warned that “. . . certainly a very unfortunate 
impression would be created and possibly a dangerous feeling might be 
roused if these difficulties are not overcome by some solution which will 
meet the national spirit of the Canadian people.” ‘‘In a word,” said 


®Mr. Hughes claims (Splendid Adventure, 90-3) that the Imperial War Cabinet, 
despite the absence of the Canadian and New Zealand Prime Ministers, met three 
times in October and early November and that he had been given to understand it 
would approve the preliminary Armistice terms before they were finally approved by 
the Supreme War Council. Although in Paris the claims of Belgium and Japan to 
representation at the Peace Conference were raised, there is no evidence that the 
British Prime Minister advocated Dominion representation. Cf. Charles Seymour (ed.), 
The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (New_York, 1928), IV, 97-101, 113-38; Lloyd 
George, War Memoirs, VI, chap. xxxv. Mr. Keith suggests that the British government 
deliberately avoided discussing the terms with Mr. Hughes lest his objections might 
delay a favourable reply to Wilson (Keith, Sovereignty of the British Dominions, 315). 
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the Premier, ‘‘new conditions must be met by new precedents.’”*4 As, 
in the opinion of Mr. Hughes, who was on the spot, “The Government 
did not contemplate at this moment the direct, full and equal represen- 
tation at the Peace Conference which the Dominions later achieved,’’®? 
the British Prime Minister made an evasive reply declaring that he 
fully understood the importance of the issue but suggesting that it 


‘ made all the more urgent the need of Borden sailing at once for England. 


Immediately upon his arrival in London Sir Robert went to Downing 
Street and was met with the suggestion, which had been discussed in 
the Supreme War Council, that the British Empire delegation should 
be a unit of five. These five Mr. Lloyd George thought should be himself, 
Balfour, Bonar Law, Barnes, and Borden who should represent all the 
Dominions.®** Sir Robert was not prepared to accept such an offer which 
would differentiate him from the leaders of the other Dominions and 
the question was postponed. At a meeting of British, French, and 
Italian leaders in London on December 2, it was agreed that ‘‘Repre- 
sentatives of the British Dominions and India should attend as additional 
members of the British delegation when questions directly affecting 
them are under discussion.’’*? This did not meet the Canadian request 
and two days later the Prime Minister told the Secretary of the War 
Cabinet that “he had not come to take part in light comedy” and, in 
an interview with Mr. Lloyd George, put the case for Dominion repre- 
sentation ‘‘very firmly.’’ He was able to fortify his argument by a cable 
from Sir Thomas White, the acting Canadian Prime Minister, which 
stated that the Cabinet “. . . is even more strongly of opinion than 
when you left that Canada should be represented’’ and that “. . . in 
view of war efforts of Dominion other nations entitled to representation 
at the Conference should recognize unique character of British Common- 
wealth composed of group of free nations under one sovereign and that 
provision should be made for special representation of these nations at 
Conference, even though it may be necessary that in any final decisions 
reached they should speak with one voice.’’ If this was not possible 
Ottawa thought Borden should at least be one of the British Common- 
wealth delegation.** I strongly suspect that Sir Robert himself inspired 
this cable, from the entry in his diary for the day on which the cable 
arrived, and from the fact that less than three weeks later Ottawa was 
cabling him urging him to come home for the opening of Parliament 
which they felt should be at the end of January or early in February. 
This disconcerting suggestion based on the complications of domestic 
politics Borden rejected with the reminder, “It is purely a question of 
service here or in Canada but I am confident that Canada cannot have 
the place or the influence which her people expect at the Peace Con- 
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ference unless her Prime Minister is present.” On the last day of 
1918 the Imperial War ‘Cabinet debated the question of nn me 
with a telegram before them from Paris containing a proposal that 
omitted the Dominions as separate states but proposed to offer small 
belligerent states like Portugal three delegates, and neutrals like Sweden > 
one. For the third time the Canadian Prime Minister took up the 
cudgels for the Dominions and vigorously denounced a scheme which 
would have given Portugal, a state which had put fewer men in the 
field than Canada had lost in battle, a recognition denied his country. 
Each Dominion, he insisted, should have as ample representation as 
Belgium or Portugal while ‘‘to provide that Canada should be called in 
only when her special interests were in question would be regarded as 
little better than a mockery.’’ His views were endorsed by General 
Smuts and Mr. Hughes and his final proposals for representation were 
adopted by the War Cabinet. They not only provided for full equality 
with Belgium and other smaller Allied states but also for a panel of 
British Empire delegates to include the Dominion Prime Ministers as 
well as United Kingdom representatives ‘‘from which part of the per- 
sonnel of the British delegation could be filled, according to the subject 
for discussion.’’®° When his colleagues in Ottawa were informed of this 
decision they cabled approval, obligingly offering arguments to further 
the next step. “Canada,” they said, ‘‘has had as many casualties as 
the United States and probably more deaths. Canadian people would 
not appreciate five American delegates throughout the whole conference 
and no Canadians entitled to sit throughout Conference. . . .” 

The task of securing the approval of the French, American, and 
Italian delegates in the preliminary meetings in Paris before the Peace 
Conference opened its formal sessions was entrusted to Mr. Lloyd George. 
He encountered stiff opposition. President Wilson was only mildly 
critical but his Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, was ‘‘somewhat arrogant 
not to say offensive.’’®! Clemenceau, hesitant at first, was won over 
by a reminder that the Dominions had placed a million men in the 
field. When it was proposed that each Dominion should have one 
representative while small Allied Powers had two, Sir Robert, after 
consulting Botha, Smuts, Hughes, and Cook, refused to give way ata» 
meeting of the British Empire delegates. The final decision modified 
only slightly the Borden proposals. New Zealand was given one delegate v 
in place of two while Newfoundland received none at all, a precedent 
which later led to her being excluded from membership in the League 
of Nations. The arrangements within the British Empire delegation, 
which was really the Imperial War Cabinet transferred to more peaceful 
pursuits, were of course unaffected. In view of the fact that the Peace 
Conference seldom if ever met, they proved of more immediate practical 
value in framing policy. As Professor Hancock has neatly put it, “ ‘Are 
you one or are you many?’ foreigners asked; and the British answered 
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innocently—or were they so very innocent? ‘We are one and we are 
many.’ Even this position was made still more confusing when in 
Paris on January 25, the mystifying spectacle was.seen of Borden in his 
capacity as a spokesman for a small power associating himself with the 
protests of the Belgian foreign minister in objecting to the inadequate 
representation assigned to the small powers on the various special 
Commissions. What Borden in his capacity as a member of the British 
Empire delegation thought of these protests will never be known. 
Separate representation at the Peace Conference was but the first 
victory in a series of engagements that Borden contested. The ink was 
scarcely dry on the agreement recognizing Dominion representation 
before he was proposing to what he vaguely described in his Memoirs 
as the ‘‘Committee on the League of Nations,’’ changes to make the 
representation of the British Empire in accord with constitutional 
development.** The first American draft of the League Covenant had 
made no provisions for Dominion membership and neither Australia 
nor New Zealand was particularly interested. Here General Smuts 
proved the most valuable ally, and President Wilson, whom Sir Robert 
interviewed on the question, was well disposed. As Colonel House 
wrote philosophically in his diary, “if Great Britain can stand giving 
her Dominions [separate] representation in the League no one should 
object.’ During the progress of the Covenant through the Conference 
Sir Robert maintained a vigilant eye on proceedings, in addition to 
drafting a memorandum upon the implication of its various articles 
which as good a judge as David Hunter Miller has warmly praised. 
Just before the Treaty of Versailles was submitted to the German 
government, Sir Robert induced the “Big Three” to issue a formal 
declaration, drafted by himself, which made clear the eligibility of the 


“<Dominions for election into the League Council. This precaution was 


taken because the British Empire, not the United Kingdom or Great 
Britain, was designated as a permanent member in the Council and the 
ambiguity of double representation of the Dominions gave rise to 
difficulty.®’ 

The sternest struggle came over the right of the Dominions to 


*membership in the International Labour Organization and election to 


its Governing Body. The difficulties arose partly from the failure of 
the British delegate to the Labour Commission, Mr. G. N. Barnes, to 
consult adequately or to present the wishes of the British Empire 
delegation, and partly from the opposition of the American delegates 
on the same commission, Messrs. Henry Robinson, and Gompers.®* Sir 
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Robert was obliged to submit an amendment in the plenary session 
which authorized the Drafting Committee “to make such amendments ,, 
as may be necessary to have the Convention conform to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations in the character of its membership and in the 
method of adherence.’’ He had previously warned Mr. Lloyd George 
that if the rights of the Dominions were not thus protected the Canadian 
Parliament, after ratifying the Peace Treaty, would immediately give 
notice of withdrawal from the League of Nations and the International 
Labour Organization, and “thus avoid the continuance of a condition * 
which her people will naturally regard as humiliating.’”*® The amend- 
ment carried without difficulty and it was left to a Canadian-born expert 
in the American delegation, Dr. J. T. Shotwell, to draft a telegram ‘‘to 
head off anti-Canadian feeling in the American labour leaders.’’7 

One final problem of status was tackled by the persistent Canadian 
before he returned to Canada in May. Sir Robert was eager for the 
Dominions to sign the Treaty of Versailles separately, and to ratify it 
individually, as outward and visible signs of the new status they had? 
achieved. After discussion with the other Dominion leaders, who were 
in full agreement, he circulated a memorandum on March 12 advocating 
such a policy and proposing that the names of the Plenipotentiaries 
signing for their respective states should include those of the Dominion 
delegates, directly after the names of those from the United Kingdom.” 
He also suggested that in listing the signatures under the general heading 
of the British Empire there should be the sub-headings of the United 
Kingdom, the Dominion of Canada, etc. In line with this procedure 
the Canadian Privy Council in April passed an Order-in-Council issuing 
full powers to the Canadian Plenipotentiaries. A certified copy of this 
order was transmitted to the British Foreign Office and Mr. Lloyd 
George was asked to take appropriate steps to link up this act with 
the grant of full powers by the King, “‘. .. in order that it may formally 
appear in the records that these Full Powers were issued on the responsi- 
bility of the Canadian Government.” In one important respect 
Borden’s memorandum was not carried out, an omission for which the 
Premier’s return to Canada before the signing of the Treaty of Versailles 
may have been responsible. The delegates from the United Kingdom 
signed without, specification while the others signed specifically for 
their respectivé Dominions. By so doing the Dominions were really 
doubly bound, an anomaly which drew comment in subsequent Parlia- 
ment debates. In 1926 the Imperial Conference of that year adopted 
the Borden method of signature thereby vindicating his good judgment 
in Paris. 

While this paper has purposely stressed Sir Robert’s efforts to advance 
Dominion status in Paris, it must not be thought that these were the 
Prime Minister’s sole preoccupation. On the contrary, his moderation 
and good judgment during the weary weeks of peace-making do him 
great credit, and serve to explain why he was once asked to head a 
proposed conference with the various Russian governments at Prinkipo 
Island, and was invited by the British Prime Minister to consider 
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becoming the British Ambassador to Washington.”* Mr. Lloyd George 
has described Borden in retrospect as “‘the very quintessence of common 
sense’! and that praise was well deserved. Like King George V he 
had no patience with the fantastic scheme for trying the Kaiser.” He 
indulged in no such casuistry as General Smuts on Reparations, the 
size of which disturbed him,” and avoided the flamboyant nationalism 
of Mr. Hughes which antagonized nearly everyone. He almost secured 

< a formula for racial equality in the League of Nations that would have 
met the Japanese wishes if the same Australian Prime Minister had not 
objected.77 Whether as vice-chairman of the Greek Committee, or as 
acting chairman of the British Empire delegation in the absence of the 
British Prime Minister, Borden won golden opinions. On matters 
affecting this continent he took what we call today a North American 

+ attitude. This was revealed, for instance, in his attitude towards the 
proposed Aerial Convention where his views coincided with those of 
Lansing." Always, like a sensible Canadian, he reminded his colleagues 
of the importance of the United States. Thus, before the War Cabinet 
moved to Paris, and some of his colleagues were indulging in roseate 
dreams of territorial expansion, Sir Robert was more cautious and 
warned of the dubious effect upon American opinion. He told them 
that ‘‘one of the most important assets we could get out of the war 
would be assured goodwill and a clear understanding between Great 

A Britain and the United States.’ On another occasion, when the War 
Cabinet was discussing Mr. Lloyd George’s report of his first interview 
with President Wilson, and some of the speeches had been sharply 
critical of the United States, Sir Robert intervened “. . . to make clear 
that if the future policy of the British Empire meant working in co- 
operation with some European nation as against the United States, 
that policy could not reckon on the approval or the support of Canada.” 
In a sentence which explains his subsequent attitude toward Article x 
of the Covenant, the Prime Minister stated that ‘‘Canada’s view was 
that as an Empire we should keep clear, as far as possible, of European 
complications and alliances.’’®° 


Six weeks after his return to Canada the Prime Minister was obliged 
to resume his course of instruction for British Cabinet Ministers upon 
the changed status of the Dominions. In a telegram of July 4 the new 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Milner, expressed the hope that the Treaty 
with Germany might be ratified by three of the Great Powers before 
the end of the month. The implication that Britain proposed to act 
for the whole Empire irritated Sir Robert who felt that it had made 
-the role of the Dominions in the peace negotiations ‘‘an utterly idle 
‘formality.’ He cabled rather curtly that he was under pledge to submit 
the Treaty to Parliament before its ratification, that Parliament had 
Ve prorogued, and that no copy of the Treaty had arrived in Canada. 
The cable closed with the pointed question, ‘‘Kindly advise how you 
‘expect to accomplish ratification on behalf of whole Empire before end 
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” 2 - [a 
ae nis his reply Lord Milner “backed water,” after offering a sut 

pon the power of the King to ratify the Treaty on the advice) . 
of his Ministers and without the consent of Parliament. He asked fo 
the earliest date that the Canadian Parliament could meet and admitte 
that he was urging the other Dominions to submit the Treaty to their 
parliaments without delay. Sir Robert countered with another homily 
on modern constitutional practice and the promise to have Parliament 
meet in early September. *! 

In his speech presenting a resolution approving of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the Premier devoted almost a quarter of it to a careful 
sketch of how the Dominions had acquired ‘‘a new and definite status” 
at the Peace Conference. In closing he again referred to the consti- 
tutional conference that had been agreed upon in 1917 and said that 
its basic principle would undoubtedly be equality of nationhood. ‘‘Each 
nation,” he declared, “‘must preserve unimpaired its absolute autonomy, 
but it likewise must have its voice as to those external relations which 
involve the issue of peace and war.’’®? There as always was the kernel 
of his position. In the debate which followed, few members seemed to 
realize the significance of what had been laid before them. The Liberals 
could not agree on whether the new status was, as Mr. Fielding called 
it, ‘‘a colossal humbug designed to impose upon an innocent parliament 
and too credulous people” or whether it implied, in Dr. Beland’s phrase, 
“a fever of imperialism, the main symptom of which is a blind desire 
to centralize in London the administration of Canadian affairs.’’®? As 
Mr. Dewey has summarized it, ‘“‘the Liberal Party in part was still 
Autonomist Isolationist with perhaps greater emphasis now upon 
isolation than autonomy.’’*4 

One final achievement was to Sir Robert Borden’s credit before he 
retired from office through illness and overstrain. In October, 1919, he 
wrote the British government concerning separate representation of 
Canada in Washington. The need for such a step had been shown 
during the war when a Canadian Mission had been established and the 
question had been discussed during his stay in London and Paris. It 
was the Prime Minister’s intention to have the Canadian Minister 
function in closest possible co-operation with the British Ambassador, 
even to the point of having his establishment constitute a part of the 
establishment of the British Embassy. In short, there was to be some- 
thing approaching a panel system in Washington such as had worked 
in Paris. His plans were approved in Britain and an announcement 
of the new departure made in May, 1920. Circumstances prevented 
any appointment until a much later date when Mr. King, to Sir Robert’s 
regret, dropped the panel idea: completely. 

Of the many tributes that were paid to Sir Robert during his lifetime 
and after his death the one, I think, that would have most pleased him 
came from one of his successors as Conservative leader and Canadian 
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Prime Minister, ‘‘We have not produced a stronger Canadian.’’*® Let 
that be his epitaph. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Trotter said that when Borden talked about Canada accepting a 
share in the direction of the War, he based this claim on the principle 
that Canada was an active belligerent in the War and was therefore 
accepting her share of responsibility. After the War Sir Robert made it 
clear that what was needed was the development in the Canadian people 
of a sense of responsibility in external relations and he coupled this with 
his demand for Canada’s share in decisions. Events in recent months 
have shown that autonomy, a share in imperial decisions, and the accep- 
tance of responsibility are a trio that cannot well be separated. 

Mr. Underhill said that he thought Borden had tended to exaggerate 
the importance of what he accomplished. Sir Robert was always insisting 
on status. What he did not insist on was administration. His staff in 
London was very small, and for information on which action might be 
based he was necessarily dependent on British officials. 

Mr. Underhill also pointed out how, in the planning for the League 
of Nations, all the preliminary work was done by the British and the 
Americans, and the Canadians came into the picture only at a very late 
stage. 

He also suggested that in the memoirs of Mr. Lloyd George there 
was to be found a hint which corrected the impression that the Dominions 
had pushed their way into the imperial war councils. It appears that 
Lloyd George welcomed the participation of the Dominions because they 
strengthened his hand against certain elements in England which were 
opposed to a vigorous continuation of the war. 


Commons Debates, 1938, I, 14. On May 24, 1938, Mr. Bennett quoted in the 
House of Commons a letter from Sir Austen Chamberlain to Sir Robert in 1931 which 
the latter had shown him. It concluded, ‘‘As regards the liberties and status of the 
Dominion of Canada you have achieved all that you set out to secure. But your 
policy had two sides—while insisting on the one side on the rights of Canada, you 
consistently coupled with them the duties and responsibilities which were inseparable 
from the exercise of those rights.” 


THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST IN THE MODERN WORLD 


This session took the form of a general discussion. The paper by 
A. R. M. Lower, “The Social Sciences in the Post-War World,” published 
in the March 1941 issue of the Canadian Historical Review, provided a 
point of departure. The discussion was opened by F. H. Underhill, the 
Abbé Maheux, and R. A. MacKay. 


Mr, Underhill said that he agreed with everything Mr. Lower had 
written. He detected, however, a certain note of self-pity as applied to social 
scientists in Canada because of the smallness of their constituency. He 
doubted if this were justified. The Great Britain of Adam Smith’s day 
and of Gibbon’s was smaller than Canada is now. These men were doing 
something which Canadian social scientists refuse to do, They were making 
a broad analysis of a society and drawing conclusions about it. Mr. Under- 
hill recalled saying five years ago that, since we are in a period of upheaval, 
the social scientists should try to come to some conclusion about the values 
of our community. It was said that the social scientist could not do this, 
that he must avoid conclusions. Since then there had been a change. This 
change was due to two things. First, there was the Rowell Commission 
report, in the preparation of which many social scientists had taken part. 
They had contributed also to the conclusions made in the report. The 
second cause of change had been the war. The social scientist had dis- 
covered that the community had values, now under attack, and that he 
must go out and take his part in their defence. 

Mr. Underhill then went on to discuss Mr. Lower’s statement that, 
unless the social scientist did something for his community, some other 
people would do it for him. The existence of a deep social and cultural 
struggle is part of our age. Unless we take some part in this struggle, our 
teaching will have very little effect. A particular reason for this concern 
lies in the existence today of what have been called “the opinion industries,” 
by which public opinion is now made. The tradition of rational free enquiry 
is breaking down, and we are going through an anti-rational reaction. With 
the social scientist lies the function of making rational judgments. Because 
of controls which are already being instituted, this will become more and 
more difficult. The social scientist must keep his freedom, but he must 
not assume that he can do so merely by remaining aloof. It is not likely 
that he will be allowed to burrow around making his investigations into 
society without interference. 

The practical solution for this problem lies in the formation of a pro- 
fessional organization through which the activities of the social scientists 
may be defended. Pressure is now being exerted all over Canada, and a 
professional organization, prepared to fight, is necessary to withstand these 
attacks. 


The Abbé Maheux said that the great classical figures, such as 
Demosthenes, were case studies in democracy. He said that he regretted 
the decline in the study of Greek and Latin. He suggested that the study 
of Plato would throw a great deal of light on the working of democracy. 
In support of this statement the Abbé referred to the dictum of Walter 
Lippmann that religion and the study of the classics are the keynotes of 
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democracy. He said that he disagreed with Mr. Lower’s opinion of the 
working of democracy in Canada. 


Mr. MacKay said that he assumed that Mr. Lower’s call goes to the 
historically minded social philosophers with constructive imaginations. 
They must be philosophically minded, because a sense of social values is 
of supreme importance, and historically minded so that they will not “miss 
the boat.” They must be able to visualize the desirable new social order, 
and they must be social engineers, not mere utopians. 

Even Mr. Lower will admit that a division of labour is desirable. The 
social engineer may find his niche in the civil service or other constructive 
or administrative agencies in society. The social philosopher may find his 
place in the class-room or in research. Mr. Lower thinks that in a 
cataclysmic world the social philosopher cannot wait for his disciples to 
apply his teachings. Mr. MacKay said he was inclined to agree. He saw 
little likelihood that, in a world where society is organized for collective 
violence or collective change on a grand scale, the social scientist would be 
allowed to take refuge in universities and libraries and be free from 
interference. 

Mr. MacKay said that, unlike Mr. Lower, he thought there were still 
two choices for the social scientist—enlisting as a social engineer or 
attempting to carry on as a critic of society. We must defend the right of 
the social scientist to refuse to enlist at all in this sense. Mr. MacKay 
developed a comparison between Milton and Socrates as examples of men 
who had chosen one or other of these alternatives. The choice seems to 
have been dictated by personal inclinations. Milton, for all his speculative 
interest, had an itch to manage things, and Socrates had an itch to talk. 
Perhaps also it was a matter of faith or belief in a personal mission. And 
so it must be with the social scientist when events permit him or compel 
him to take a stand. 


Mr. Mcllwraith said that he was in almost complete agreement with 
Mr. Lower. He insisted that the social scientist, since a member of the 
body politic, must consider how best he can play his part in it. This must 
vary according to the fields of the different social sciences and Mr. 
Mcllwraith then discussed the contribution which can be made by the 
anthropologist. The anthropologist has a vital part to play in the modern 
age because of cultural adjustments which are occurring all over the world. 
Since he is largely concerned with the study of non-European peoples he 
can throw considerable light on the behaviour of such peoples as Iraqi and 
North Africans whose reactions to western culture are so important today. 
Here in Canada the anthropologist can assist in producing a greater under- 
standing of the North American Indian. He suggested that a knowledge 
of Indian culture, methods of land tenure, and conservation of wild life 
might lessen the difficulties of culture contacts between white and Indian. 
He suggested also that an intelligent use of anthropological principles could 
be employed in the education of Canadian Indians by the process of building 
upon the foundation of aboriginal interests and techniques. Principles 
made evident in studies of native and European interactions are pertinent 
in the problems of adjustments between other groups of mankind, such as 
the assimilation of European immigrants. 


Mr. Brown said that it appeared that the differences of opinion here 
were largely in regard to method. Even those who take the view that the 
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social scientist should concern himself with scholarship only, regard this as 
the best method by which he can make his contribution to society. In the 
long run it is felt that his influence will be felt by society indirectly. Mr. 
Brown himself, however, thought that a lot of our scholarship had been 
too detailed. In teaching we have dealt with the more specialized aspects 
of a subject, and have not dealt with the more fundamental assumptions 
of the society in which we live. Religion, which historical scholarship has 
tended to leave out of consideration, is a good example, The social scientist 
cannot be expected to preach sermons, but nevertheless he has had certain 
assumptions about religious values in the community which he has been 
unwilling even to discuss. 

Mr. Brown also referred to the fact that we have had much diplomatic 
history in regard to the relations between Canada and the United States, 
but no real attempt to explain the fundamental basis of the Atlantic world 
in which we live. It is becoming increasingly evident that the social 
scientist must give something more than the detailed studies that can be 
documented at every point. 


Mr. Masters said that he wished to emphasize one aspect of Mr. Lower’s 
paper, namely, the necessity for creating in the community at large a group 
of people who understand and appreciate what the social scientist has to 
say. Unless such people exist, able to talk his language, the social scientist 
may find himself without contacts through which his findings can be made 
effective. Mr. Masters also said that he thought both functions, that of 
intensive research and that of interpretation, were necessary. Useful 
service was given in both fields, and he saw no point in endeavouring to 
eliminate one or other of these activities. 


Mr. Innis said that he saw in the popular tendencies of the time a retreat 
to barbarism in which the social scientist was taking part rather than stand- 
ing aside and exercising a critical function. With regard to the so-called 
opinion industries, he said the social scientist in Canada had got into pub- 
licity without realizing the tremendous change that had come over the press 
in recent years. The great public provided by the contemporary press and 
the radio created temptations which could not be resisted. He said it was 
impossible to think of an Adam Smith or a Gibbon working in Canada at 
the present time and willing to give fifteen or twenty years of his life to 
some fundamental piece of research. It is the characteristic of the scholar 
that he is interested in some problem of far-reaching importance. The 
matter of coming to a conclusion or finding an answer is not practicable. 
When anyone appears who claims that he has found an answer, he should 
be regarded with great suspicion. 


Mr. Carson urged that the universities should make a more extensive 
practical contribution in the social sciences by supplying more workers in 
such fields as adult education and the Frontier College, and a greater appre- 
ciation of the importance of these activities. 


Mr. Trotter said that on looking back to the process which he was put 
through as a student, he remembered how he left college with the idea that 
a student of history must not only always start by knowing that there were 
two sides to any question he might study, but he must also avoid to the end 
taking either of these sides. He now thought that this was a kind of nega- 
tivism, a retreat from the obligation of drawing a conclusion on the plea 
that doing so might incur the risk of falling into error. We must remember, 
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he said, that we are in a society in which most of the people with whom we 
are dealing live in a real and pressing world in which decisions must be 
made and actions taken. If our expertness has any place in this world of 
action, then it must reach conclusions which may be a basis of action. To 
avoid conclusions is to try to escape the necessity of taking responsibility. 


Mr. Macpherson said that there was a danger that social scientists 
would be used by the state, as some of them had been used in the past, to 
give a respectable academic front to whatever institutions the new forces 
and new leaders in the state might propose to set up. In order to avoid 
this exploitation, the social scientist, Mr. Macpherson felt, should give some 
thought to the re-appraisal of his own scheme of values, and, more con- 
cretely, to the ways in which the effectiveness of political philosophies is, 
and has been, related to the emergence of new social and economic forces. 


Mr. Glazebrook said that the social scientist, like the banker, clergyman, 
or doctor, is also an individual, and not necessarily better fitted than they 
to apply his professional knowledge to the problems of the country. He 
suggested that the most valuable function of the social scientist is to keep 
the minds of his students moving in reasoned channels. He suggested also 
that social scientists are not always right in their judgment when they 
express opinions on matters of public policy. Many American scholars now 
wish to reverse trends of opinion which they helped to create in the post- 
war world. He said it is a matter of temperament whether the social 
scientist exerts his influence by direct or indirect methods. 


Mr. Lower said that he agreed entirely with Mr. Innis about the right 
of the scholar to persevere in his studies to his own independent conclusion. 
That, however, was most practicable in an age of stability. Scholarship 
seems to be a product of stable societies, and it tends to deteriorate or dis- 
appear when society weakens or disintegrates. 

He added that he thought the discussion about processes in scholarship 
a subsidiary one. Right now we are in a great transitional epoch, in which 
there may be precious small place for any of the graces of life. Power is 
passing into the hands of those who are strong enough to wield it, and we 
must ask ourselves the question whether or not, in this process, there is any 
chance of preserving the values of our civilization. 

The historian sees the great panorama of history spread before him. 
He is aware of the many lessons that could be learned, by which man could 
avoid the mistakes that so often roll him down the slope up which he has 
climbed. And yet history itself forces upon him mankind’s inability to 
learn. Mr. Lower said that he finds himself in consequence in a curious 
theological position, hovering between free will and predestination. If man 
were wise enough, he could rise through knowledge and control his fate. 
But he is not wise enough and he keeps on repeating his mistakes, and thus 
is not the master but the slave, of fate. If historians were gods! 


PRESERVING CANADA'S HISTORIC PAST 
By the 


NATIONAL PARKS BUREAU, LAND, PARKS, AND FORESTS BRANCH, 
DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES 


THE restoration, preservation, marking, and administration of National 
Historic Parks and Sites, and the commemoration of the public services 
of outstanding persons connected with the early history of Canada are 
undertaken by the National Parks Bureau. The Bureau is advised in 
this phase of its work by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada, an honorary body composed of a number of recognized historians 
representing the various parts of the Dominion. 

The personnel of the Board is as follows: His Honour, F. W. Howay, 
LL.B., LL.D., F.R.S.C., F.R.Hist., New Westminster, B.C.; J. Clarence 
Webster, C.M.G., M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Shediac, N.B.; Pro- 
fessor Fred Landon, M.A., F.R.S.C., London, Ont.; Professor D. C. 
Harvey, M.A., F.R.S.C., Halifax, N.S.; the Hon. E. F. Surveyer, B.A., 
LL.M., B.C.L., F.R.S.C., Montreal, P.Q.; the Rev. Antoine d’Escham- 
bault, D.S.T., D.J.C., St. Boniface, Man.; J. A. Gregory, M.P., North 
Battleford, Sask.; and F. H. H. Williamson, Controller, National Parks 
Bureau, Ottawa. 

Due to war conditions, the annual meeting of the Board was not 
held this year. A number of monuments and tablets, however, were 
erected and of the sites considered by the Board to date, 321 have 
now been suitably marked. In addition, 149 other sites have been 
recommended by the Board for marking in the future. 

During the year the following were created National Historic Parks 
by Order in Council: 


Fort Anne, Annapolis Royal, N.S. 

Port Royal Habitation, Lower Granville, N.S. 
Fortress of Louisbourg, Louisburg, N.S. 

Fort Beauséjour, near Aulac, N.B. 

Fort Chambly, Chambly, P.Q. 

Fort Lennox, Ile-aux-Noix, P.Q. 

Fort Wellington, Prescott, Ontario. 

Fort Malden, Amherstburg, Ontario. 

Fort Prince of Wales, Churchill, Manitoba. 


WoRK OF PRESERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Preservation and development work was carried out as follows: 


Fort Anne National Historic Park 

This national historic park is situated in Annapolis Royal, Nova 
Scotia. Fort Anne today is the outgrowth of two French fortifications 
built on the same site with later additions made by the English. The 
museum building, restored in 1935, was originally the Officers’ Quarters 
and was built in 1797-8 under the supervision of Edward, Duke of 
Kent, the father of Queen Victoria, when he was Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces in North America with headquarters at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 
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During the past year 5,926 persons visited the museum and, in 
addition, it is estimated that 5,395 visited the grounds without entering 
the museum, making a combined total of 11,321 persons to visit the 
park. Travel groups from the United States, as well as teachers and 
pupils from Canadian schools, were among the visitors. be, 

A number of interesting articles were added to the collection in the 
park museum, including a chair which formerly belonged to Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton, the author of ‘“‘Sam Slick.” | 

General maintenance work was carried out during the year, including 
the painting of the fence posts, chain fence, and fourteen cannon which 
are located on the park grounds. 


Port Royal National Historic Park 


At Lower Granville, N.S., on the exact site where the Port Royal 
Habitation stood nearly three and a half centuries ago, a replica of the 
group of buildings which sheltered the first European settlers in Canada 
has recently been erected. The original Habitation was the headquarters 
for about two years of Samuel de Champlain, famous explorer and 
chief geographer to Henry IV of France, who chose the location and 
drew up the plan of settlement. 

The interest that is being taken in the reconstructed Habitation is 
shown by the fact that during the year, 6,662 visitors registered at the 
park. Careful consideration was given to the question of furnishings 
for the various rooms and as a beginning, the Artisans’ Dormitory has 
been furnished. The grounds within the courtyard and outside the 
buildings were levelled and seeded; the flagstone walk from the gate 
to the office entrance was completed; the floor of the trading-room was 
retamped and re-earthed; and other general maintenance work carried 
out. 


Fortress of Louisbourg National Historic Park 


This national historic park is situated about three miles south from 
the town of Louisburg, Cape Breton Island, N.S., and here were enacted 
the early stages of the long struggle which culminated in the possession 
of Canada by the British Crown. Louisbourg was one of the most 
keenly disputed fortresses in North America. It was erected more than 
two centuries ago by the French, who had named the settlement in 
honour of Louis XIV, King of France. It was captured by the British 
forces in 1745, but subsequently handed back to the French. It was 
again besieged by the English and finally captured by them in 1758. 
It is interesting to recall that one of the brigades of infantry engaged in 
the recapture of Louisbourg was commanded by General Wolfe, who 
was later to die heroically at Quebec. Most of the original area of the 
fortress has now been acquired by the Dominion government. During 
the past few years careful excavation work has been carried out and a 
museum established at the site. From a visit to this museum and a tour 
of the grounds, the visitor can reconstruct in imagination a little of the 
historic past of Louisbourg. 

During the past year all outside woodwork on the museum and 
caretaker’s quarters was painted, together with the entrance gate and 
flagpole; repairs were carried out to the roads and fences; a new bridge 
was constructed over the moat at the Maurepas Gate; the pump-house 
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at the pond was shingled and painted; a new electric water pump was 
installed in the museum basement; and other miscellaneous work 


pees out. Visitors registered at the museum during the year numbered 


Fort Beauséjour National Historic Park 


This national historic park is situated near Aulac, N.B. Built by 
the French, the fort was intended to be an Acadian stronghold against 
the undefined claims of the English to Acadia. Around the fort, Acadians 
had their homes and farms. It was captured by the British in 1755 
and renamed Fort Cumberland. In recent years restoration work in 
connection with the ruins of the fort has been carried out and a new 
museum built at the site. 

During the year all telephone poles were removed from the fort 
grounds and the wires placed underground; all sewer ditches were dug 
up and tile replaced; a survey was made of a small parcel of land con- 
taining the remains of the old entrenchments which it is proposed to 
add to the fort area; new lawns were seeded; the walks leading to the 
pavilion gravelled; the museum exhibits re-arranged; and other mis- 
cellaneous work carried out. A total of 7,488 persons signed the museum 
register during the year. 


Fort Chambly National Historic Park 

This national historic park lies about twenty miles south-east of 
Montreal, P.Q., on a conspicuous headland on the Richelieu River. 
The first fort, built by the French in 1665 as a protection from the terror 
of the Iroquois, was of wooden construction. After many vicissitudes, 
it was rebuilt of stone, this work being completed in 1711. In 1760 the 
fort was surrendered to the British who, with a small armed force, 
held it until 1775. In that year the Americans captured the fort; they 
evacuated it the following year, but burned everything that was com- 
bustible, leaving only the four walls standing. The fort was later repaired 
and garrisoned by Governor Carleton and played an important part in 
the War of 1812. Under the administration of the National Parks 
Bureau, steps have been taken to arrest the disintegration of the massive 
structure, and a new museum building has been erected within the 
walls of the fort. During the past year the reclaimed area adjacent to 
the new retaining wall was levelled and seeded; the walls of the museum 
room were painted and the exhibits re-arranged; steps were taken to 
prevent water from entering the basement of the museum; the roof of 
the caretaker’s quarters was repaired; and other improvements under- 
taken. During the year, 9,345 visitors signed the museum register. 


Fort Lennox National Historic Park 

This national historic park is located on Ile-aux-Noix in the Richelieu 
River, about thirteen miles south of St. Johns, P.Q. The present fort, 
which stands on the site of one previously erected by the French, was 
rebuilt by the Imperial authorities in the period from 1812 to 1827 and 
stands majestically in memory of the defence of the Richelieu Gateway. 
The island, comprising an area of 150 acres, was acquired in 1921 and 
considerable work has been carried out on the buildings and grounds. 
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Fort Wellington National Historic Park 


This national historic park is situated at the east end of the town 
of Prescott, Ontario, and adjacent to Highway No. 2. The fort remains 
as it was when finally completed in 1838, an impressive landmark. 
Named after the great Duke of Wellington, it was erected when the 
British authorities decided to fortify Prescott as one of the most vulner- 
able points of attack in the War of 1812, and as the main base for the 
defence of communications between Kingston and Montreal. The fort 
property, comprising eight and a half acres, was acquired in 1923. 
During the year the blockhouse and officers’ quarters were painted; 
repairs made to the caponniére; the parking area and roadway improved ; 
the septic tank system repaired; and other maintenance work carried 
out. A total of 8,842 visitors registered during the year. 


Fort Malden National Historic Park 

This national historic park is situated in Amherstburg, Ontario. 
The fort was built in 1797-9 by the Second Battalion Royal Canadian 
Volunteers. It was strengthened in 1812 as the principal military 
station on the western frontier and dismantled and abandoned in 
September, 1813. Only slight evidence of the original fortifications 
remains and an area of about four acres comprising a portion of these 
has been acquired. Of particular interest is the fireproof museum, con- 
structed in 1939, which has been suitably furnished and already contains 
many interesting exhibits. During the past year a new steel flagpole 
was erected; arrangements were made with the Department of Public 
Works to place the requisite fill at the rear of the shore protection wall, 
facing the Detroit River, and other miscellaneous improvement work 
was carried out. 


Fort Prince of Wales National Historic Park 

This national historic park is situated at the mouth of the Churchill 
River, Churchill, Manitoba, and comprises an area of approximately 
fifty acres. The fort was built from plans drawn by English military 
engineers, to secure control of Hudson Bay for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and England. Construction was commenced in 1733 and com- 
pleted in 1771. It was surrendered to, and partially destroyed by, a 
French naval force under La Pérouse in 1782. Its ruins, which are 
among the most interesting military remains on this continent, have 
been partly restored and over forty old cannon have been unearthed 
and suitably mounted on the walls of the fort. 


NATIONAL Historic SITES 


During the year the following historic sites were marked: 


Pioneer Fox Farming, Alberton, P.E.I. 


A cut-stone monument with tablet was erected adjacent to the 
Alberton-Elmsdale Highway, to commemorate the work of Robert T. 
Oulton and Charles Dalton, pioneers in breeding and raising silver 
black foxes in captivity, and of James Gordon and Robert Tuplin, who 
later assisted in developing the industry. 
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Samuel George William Archibald, Truro, N.S. 


A bronze plate was affixed to the Court House Building. i 
of Samuel George William Archibald, Member of the Nat Sata 
Assembly, 1806-41; Speaker, 1825-40; Solicitor-General, 1825-31; 
Attorney-General, 1831-41; Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island, 
1824-8; Master of the Rolls and Judge of the Court of Vice-Admiralty, 
1841-6. He was born at Truro on February 5, 1777, and died in Halifax 
on January 28, 1846. 


Sir Adams George Archibald, Truro, N.S. 

A bronze plate was affixed to the Court House Building, in memory 
of Sir Adams George Archibald, K.C.M.G., a Father of Confederation; 
Secretary of State for the province, 1867-8; Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba, 1870-2, and of Nova Scotia, 1873-83. He was born at Truro 
on May 18, 1814, and died at Truro on December 14, 1892. 


William Alexander Henry, Halifax, N.S. 

A bronze plate was affixed to the Law Courts Building, in memory 
of William Alexander Henry, a Father of Confederation, lawyer, legis- 
lator, and statesman, and Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 1875- 
88. He was born in Halifax on December 30, 1816, and died in Ottawa 
on May 3, 1888. 


William Henry Chase, Halifax, N.S. 
A bronze plate was affixed to the Public Archives Building, to the 
memory of William Henry Chase, who gave this building to his native 


province. He was born at Cornwallis on July 16, 1852, and died at 
Wolfville on November 22, 1933. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, St. Lin, P.Q. 

A monument in the form of a boulder with a bronze tablet was 
erected adjacent to the house in which Sir Wilfrid Laurier was born 
on November 20, 1841. He was Prime Minister of Canada, 1896-1911, 
and died in Ottawa on February 17, 1919. 


Sir John Joseph Caldwell Abbott, St. Andrews East, P.Q. 

A bronze plate was affixed to the Post Office Building, to the memory 
of Sir John Joseph Caldwell Abbott, K.C.M.G., the first Canadian-born 
Prime Minister of Canada, 1891-2. He was born at St. Andrews on 
March 12, 1821, and died in Montreal on October 30, 1893. The plate 
was unveiled under the auspices of the Historical Society of Argenteuil 
County on September 7, 1940. 


Battle of Stoney Creek, near Hamilton, Ontario 

A tablet was affixed to the Battle of Stoney Creek monument, in 
honour of those who fell in the engagement which took place on June 
6, 1813. The tablet was unveiled on October 11, 1940, under the auspices 
of the Women’s Wentworth Historical Society. 


Blockhouse, Merrickville, Ontario ete 
A bronze plate was attached to the old stone blockhouse, marking it 
as a fine example of the best type of the blockhouses erected for the 
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defence of the Rideau Canal. It was built about 1832. The tablet was 
unveiled with suitable ceremonies on June 12, 1940. 


Murney Tower, Kingston, Ontario 

A bronze plate was affixed to the Murney Tower in Macdonald 
Park, which was built in 1846, by the Imperial government for the 
defence of Kingston harbour and the lake terminal of the Rideau Canal. 


Douglas Brymner, Ottawa, Ontario 

A tablet was erected in the main entrance of the Public Archives 
Building, to commemorate the public services of Douglas Brymner, 
LL.D., F.R.S.C., first Dominion Archivist, whose historical acumen and 
unflagging industry over a period of thirty years contributed in such 
large measure to the establishment of the Public Archives of Canada. 


Battle of Queenston Heights, Queenston, Ontario 

A tablet was affixed to the General Brock monument in honour of 
those who fell with General Brock in the engagement which took place 
on October 13, 1812. The tablet was unveiled on October 12, 1940, 
under the auspices of the Niagara Historical Society. 


Rocky Mountain House, Alberta 

An area comprising the site of this North West Company Post was 
acquired and a bronze plate affixed to the remains of one of the original 
chimneys, which are being preserved as rare examples of the primitive 
chimneys built by the fur-traders in their posts long before that region 
had a settled population. 


Sir Richard McBride, New Westminster, B.C. 

A bronze plate was erected in the Sir Richard McBride Public 
School, in memory of Sir Richard McBride, K.C.M.G., Premier of 
British Columbia, 1903-15, and Agent-General of British Columbia, 
1915-17. He was born in New Westminster, December 15, 1870, and 
died in London, England, August 8, 1917. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
i By NORMAN FEE 


The Executive and Council held three meetings during the year 
1940-1, one at London, and two at Kingston. The annual meeting was 
held at Queen’s University, Kingston, on May 22-4. 

Council, which heretofore had named the Nominating Committee, 
directed that in future the Nominating Committee shall consist of the 
President and three other members to be named by him at the first 
general session of the annual meeting, and that a report of the Committee 
shall be made to the Council prior to the general business meeting, and 
that nominations for office may also be made from the floor at the 
general meeting.’’ The President, in accordance with this procedure, 
named Messrs. Brebner, Landon, and the Abbé Maheux members of 
the Committee. Officers were elected as follows: President, F. Landon, 
London; Vice-President, A. R. M. Lower, Winnipeg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Norman Fee, Ottawa; French Secretary, Séraphin Marion, Ottawa; 
Members of Council to retire in 1944, A. G. Bailey, Benoit Brouillette, 
A. L. Burt, and F. H. Underhill. Mr. R. G. Riddell was named editor 
of the Report for the coming year. 

Mr. Trotter, representative member of the Association on the 
Social Science Research Council, reported on the organization of the 
Council, and outlined briefly the work undertaken by the Council. 
Mr. Trotter, Chairman of the Committee on Preservation of War-Time 
Materials, also presented the following report of that Committee: 

The resolutions concerning the preservation of war-time 
material of historic value that were adopted by the Association 
at its annual meeting last year were transmitted, according to 
instructions, to the Secretary of State and the Prime Ministers of 
the Dominion and of the Provinces. They were embodied also in 
a statement on ‘‘Historical Records and the Canadian War Effort’’ 
which was published in the Canadian Historical Review. Ofiprints 
of this statement were distributed widely, to the above-mentioned 
public officials, historical societies and libraries. 

In addition Professor Fred Landon prepared a concise state- 
ment of practical suggestions on ‘“The Preservation of War-Time 
Material,” which was published in the Ontario Library Review, 
and of which offprints were, through the co-operation of the 
Dominion Archivist, circulated throughout the country. 

The Abbé Maheux has dealt with this problem in the pages 
of Le Canada Français and prepared a memorandum for the guidance 
of Canadians of French language. 


Council approved the report and recommended further that the 
incoming President request Mr. Stacey, historian of the Army, and 
Mr. Tucker, historian of the Naval Service, to stress, wherever possible, 
the importance of the preservation of war material for the use of future 
historians. | 

Mr. Riddell, Chairman of the Radio Committee, reported that six 
talks had been given over the C.B.C., and that his Committee was 
collaborating with the C.B.C. on certain programmes. | He pointed out 
that the year 1942 would mark the seventy-fifth anniversary of Con- 
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federation, and expressed the view that the Association might be of 
assistance should the C.B.C. plan historical broadcasts on that occasion. 
The Association complimented Mr. Riddell, and re-appointed him 
Chairman of the Committee for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Ernest Green, of the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, wrote suggesting the desirability of photographing the area 
along the St. Lawrence about to be flooded by the development of that 
river. He stated in part: 

In happier times a complete photographic and topographical 
reconnaissance before the river is transformed, made under direction 
of the National Parks Bureau or other competent authority, might 
have been proposed, but under present circumstances the expense 
could not be justified. Voluntary action, however, may do much 
to meet the situation. It is suggested that residents along the river 
between Prescott and Cornwall, as well as others who may visit 
that locality during the coming summer, use their cameras to the 
best effect and also make written records of their observations of 
old battlefields, fortification sites, portage trails, wayside inns, 
pioneer dwellings, and other antiquities for the enlightenment of 
coming generations of young Canadians. Photographs taken this 
year and carefully marked with location and date, may become 
prized historical records. If arranged in albums and deposited in 
historical museums or public libraries, the likelihood of their 
preservation will be greatly increased. It is hoped that the rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence with all its storied places will be 
exhaustively pictured while there is yet opportunity. 


The Association heartily approved the suggestion of Mr. Green, 
and referred his letter to the incoming president, Mr. Landon, who, 
as a member of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board, offered to 
present the matter to that body for discussion and for whatever action 
it may be possible to take. 

Council named Messrs. Adair, Marion, and Trotter a sub-committee 
to consider possible economies in the Association. This Committee 
reported: 

1. That, for the duration of the war, the Association do not 

engage a paid speaker, or pay the expenses of a speaker for the 

annual meeting. 

2. That the gratuity to the Secretary-Treasurer and the French 

Secretary be discontinued, and that the two Secretaries and the 

President fix a sum to be advanced to the Secretary-Treasurer as 

an expense account, from which shall be paid the travelling expenses 

of the French Secretary, up to the amount of $25, clerical assistance, 
and his own travelling and general expenses. 

3. That a committee composed of the President, Mr. Landon, 

and Mr. Brown, and the Secretary-Treasurer be named to explore 

the possibility of having the Report of the Association published 
as part of the Canadian Historical Review. 


Mr. Brown, delegate to the Conference of Historical Societies held 
in the United States, recommended that the Association assist the 
Conference in its organization by doing all possible to bring it in touch 
with local historical societies in Canada. A letter from the Conference 
stated that the Conference of Historical Societies had been disbanded, 
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and that an Association to be known as the American Association for 
State and Local History had been organized in its place. The invitation 
of this new Association to the Canadian Historical Association to become 
a member was declined, because it was felt that the Canadian Historical 
Association, being a national body, did not fit in the category of either 
state or local historical societies. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The attendance at the annual meeting was representative, and the 
papers and discussions were of high order. The presidential address by 
Dr. G. Lanctot, the Dominion Archivist, was a survey of Canadian 
historical writing from its beginnings, ending with a plea that the time 
has arrived for historical writing truly national in tone and scope. 
Papers were read as follows: ‘Agricultural History as a Field of Re- 
search,” Everett E. Edwards, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture; ‘Fisheries and Sea-Power,”’ 
Gerald S. Graham, Queen's University; “The Organizing of the East 
Coast Patrols, 1914-1918,’’ Gilbert Norman Tucker; ‘‘Pre-Confedera- 
tion Defence Problems of the Pacific Colonies,’’ Willard E. Ireland, 
Archives of British Columbia; ‘‘The Exhibition as a Medium for the 
Study and Teaching of History,” Martin Baldwin, Art Gallery of 
Toronto; “Sir Robert Borden and Canada's External Policy, 1911-1920,” 
F. H. Soward, University of British Columbia. 

The social scientist in the modern world was the subject for a 
discussion session, the paper by Professor A. R. M. Lower, printed in 
the last issue of the Canadian Historical Review, being used as a basis. 
F. H. Underhill, the Abbé Maheux, and T. F. MclIlwraith opened the 
discussion and a number of others contributed. 

A joint dinner of the Canadian Historical and Canadian Political 
Science Associations was addressed by President James P. Baxter, 3rd, 
of Williams College. President Baxter spoke on Anglo-American Rela- 
tions, dealing first with relations in the 1860’s and then in a forthright 
and eloquent way with recent developments and contemporary problems. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking Queen’s University for the 
courtesy extended in providing accommodation for the meeting, Principal 
Wallace for his kindly interest, and for presiding at the session on 
Friday evening, Messrs. Trotter, Graham, and their associates of the 
committee in charge of local arrangements, the Canadian Press and the 
local press for advance notices and reports of the meetings, Mr. Talman 
and members of the Programme Committee, and Mr. Riddell, editor 
of the Annual Report, for his work as editor during the past year. 


SERAPHIN MARION, Norman FEE, 
French Secretary English Secretary 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


(A) AFFILIATED SOCIETIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
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Dame St. E., Montreal. Victor Morin, LL.D., President, 57 rue Sainte-Jacques 

_ ouest, Montréal; Pemberton Smith, Treasurer, 414 St. James St. W., Montreal. 

British Columbia Historical Association. Dr. J. S. Plaskett, President, Victoria BIC; 
E. W. McMullen, Hon. Treasurer, Victoria, B.C.; Mrs. M. R. Cree, Hon. Secretary, 
Victoria, B.C. | 

British Museum, Dept. of Printed Books, London, W.C. 1, England. 

Canadian Military Institute, 426 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. Col. F. S. McPherson, 
eset T. J. Jackson, Secretary-Treasurer; Lieut.-Col. J. H. Elliott, Hon. 

ibrarian. 

Clark University Library, Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. Edith M. Baker, Acting Librarian. 

Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., N.E., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. Miss Leta 
E. Adams, Order Librarian. 

Columbia University Library, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. D. B. Hepburn, Supervisor, 
Acquisition Department. 

Geology and Topography Library, Dept. of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 

Hamilton Public Library. Mrs. Norman W. Lyle, Librarian, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Librarian; Max Farrand, Director of Research. 

Historical Society of Alberta. Dr. A. C. Rutherford, President; W. Everard Edmonds, 
Secretary, 11146-9lst Ave., Edmonton, Alta.; M. H. Long, Treasurer. 

Hudson's Bay Company, Canadian Committee Office, Winnipeg. 
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Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Institute of Historical Research, University of London, London, England. 

Kingston Historical Society. R. G. Trotter, President; Ronald L. Way, Secretary- 
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Legislative Library of Ontario, Toronto, Ont. Legislative Librarian (vacant). 

Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa, Ont. Parliamentary Librarian (vacant); Félix Des- 
rochers, General Librarian, Ottawa. 

Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. Col. Wm. Wood, President; D. S. Scott, 
Recording Secretary; Baron d’Avray, Corresponding Secretary; G. Henshaw, 
Treasurer. 

London and Middlesex Historical Society. Dr. Edwin Seaborn, President; Fred Landon, 
Treasurer, University of Western Ontario, London; H. Orlo Miller, Secretary, 
Box 571, London, Ont. 

London Public Library. Richard E. Crouch, Librarian, London, Ont.; James S. Bell, 
Treasurer. À . 
McGill University Library. Gerhard H. Lomer, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.A., Librarian, 

Montreal, P.Q. 

Montréal, Collége de, 1931 rue Sherbrooke ouest, Montréal, P.Q. : 

De Pioneers’ Society. T. H. Pobdon, President; A. L. Bushell, Secretary, Norwich, 

nt. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society. B. E. Paterson, President, c/o Halifax Club, Halifax, 
N.S.; W. L. Payzant, Secretary. : 

Ohio State University, University Library, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Ontario Dept. of Highways, Fort Henry, Kingston, Ont. | ’ ; 

Ontario Historical Society. Dr. J. J. Talman, President, University of Western Ontario, 
London; J. McE. Murray, Secretary-Treasurer, Normal School Building, Toronto, 

Ottawa, Société Historique d’. Louis Charbonneau, Président, Ecole Normale, Université 
d’Ottawa; R. P. E. Thivierge, Secrétaire, Université d'Ottawa. 

Peterborough Public Library, Peterborough, Ont. : 2 ; 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. Lawrence Heyl, Acting Librarian. 

Provincial Library of Alberta. Colin G. Groff, Acting Librarian, Edmonton, Alta. 

Provincial Library of British Columbia. Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Provincial Librarian and 
Archivist, Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C. | 5 on 

Provincial Library of Manitoba. J. L. Johnston, Provincial Librarian, Winnipeg, Man. 

Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa. : ; 

Québec, Département de l'Instruction Publique, Québec. 
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Québec, Ministère des Terres et Forêts, Québec. 

Queen's University Library. E. C. Kyte, Librarian, Kingston, Ont. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs, St. James's Sq., London, S.W. 1, England. 

Saguenay, La Société Historique du, Séminaire de Chicoutimi, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 
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Saskatchewan Historical Society. J. A. Gregory, President; Z. M. Hamilton, Secretary, 
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Thunder Bay Historical Society. Carson F. Piper, President; Miss E. Gertrude Jones, 
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Toronto Public Library. Charles R. Sanderson, Chief Librarian, College and St. George 
Sts., Toronto, Ont. 

Trois-Rivières, Séminaire des, Trois-Riviéres, P.Q. 
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Université de Strasbourg, Strasbourg, France. 

University of British Columbia Library. R. J. Lanning, Librarian, Vancouver, B.C. 
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University of Cincinnati Library, Burnet Woods Park, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. Edward 
A. Henry, Director of Libraries. 

University of Manitoba Library. Miss Elizabeth Dafoe, Librarian, Winnipeg, Man. 

University of Toronto Library. W. S. Wallace, Librarian, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Western Ontario, University Library, London, Ont. 

Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa. Mrs. R. Dorman, President, McKenzie 
Apts., Ottawa; Mrs. L. J. Newman, Recording Secretary, 387 Ashbury Place, 
Rockcliffe, Ont.; Mrs. N. Robertson, Corresponding Secretary, Rockcliffe, Ont.; 
Mrs. C. E. Steeves, Treasurer, 500 Driveway, Ottawa. 

Women's Canadian Historical Society of Toronto. Miss C. Roberts, President, 20 Earl 
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Women’s Wentworth Historical Society. Mrs. George Wood Brown, President, 159 
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